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Marylebone Municipal Buildings. 


T might be thought that the decision 
as to when a building has become 
obsolete and demands to be 

teplaced by one fulfilling modern require- 
ments could legitimately be left to its 
owner, who may claim to be in a position 
'0 Judge whether it will pay him or not 
_ temode] or rebuild. 'fhere are, how- 
Fg sound and sufficient reasons why 
— 1S In Many cases not fitted 
: € the sole arbiter on the subject. The 
me and most obvious of these cases is 

at in which the property is of a type 
Of etal to the health and character 

its occupants—a state of things very 
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Design Placed First. 
By Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A. 


FALSE ECONOMY. 


prevalent in our large cities. Attempts 
to deal with this have occupied their 
share of legislative effort for many years 
past, and, while a fair amount has been 
achieved, there is vet so much to be done 
that it has recently been proposed that 
improvement in this direction shall be 
transferred from municipal to national 
control. 

We have previously expressed the view 
that there does not seem to be any logical 
reason for the change, which would 
certainly, according to past experience, 
not be likely to lead to increased economy 
or efficiency, and would, in most cases, 
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distribute the burden of cost less equitably 
than at present. Speaking of cost, this 
is apt to be excessive owing to the 
marked respect in which the rights of 
property are held. Only if a building 
is an absolute danger can it be legally 
destroyed; any minor degree of injury 
to the community may hardly be 
regarded as depreciating its value, based 
on the rents that the ignorant and 
necessitous pay for it. Consequently, 
the owner has to be bought out at a 
value that disregards any responsibility 
he should bear as the possessor of 
property admittedly a menace to the 
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community. The ethics of this form of 
compulsory purchase, interesting though 
they may be, and the proper fate for slum 
property, are questions that have long 
been fairly definitely before the public, and 
we can leave them for the moment to 
consider other cases in which the false 
economy of undue conservatism may be 
suspected. 

That the matter is not solely one of 
economics will have occurred to many. 
and must undoubtedly have been brought 
home to all readers of H. G. Wells’s book, 
‘““The New Machiavelli,” in which, after 
describing a group of three gaunt, 
dilapidated, and obsolete houses, he makes 
their unfortunate owner exclaim: “I don’t 
own these houses, the houses own me.” 
How many a house owner has felt this 
mood, even though he may not have put 
it into words!’ How many a house owner 
is compelled to give an amount of time 
and attention to his obsolete and decaying 
possessions that might, devoted to 
another business or profession, secure him 
an almost equivalent income! If he 
carefully deducted a reasonable wage for 
time expended, how often would the 
balance left to represent the return on 
his capital show a ridiculously low rate of 
interest! Even admitting the popular 
taste for house property, we find a general 
feeling of disillusionment and a sense of 
burden weighing on a majority of those 
who have invested in any but good-class 
modern buildings. 

In all parts of London there may be 
seen houses for sale at less than half 
what they originally cost, even when 
every allowance is made for the diminish- 
ing term of the leases. For, while street 
upon street is occupied in some way 
utterly different to that for which the 
buildings were originally planned, it is 
obvious that there must be more or less 
of makeshift by the tenants, and con- 
sequently some compensating reduction 
in rents. Thus from both the landlord 
and the tenant is an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of effort demanded, and it is- this 
continual waste of energy that is so often 
disregarded in estimating the value of 
existing property. The tenant might, for 
exainple, be justified in paving 20 per 
cent. move rent if he could find a well- 
arrangvd home in the area to which he is 
limited, while the landlord would naturally 
be content with a lower rate of interest 
if his property gave him comparatively 
little trouble. 

Much has been laid at the door of our 
leasehold system, and it cannot be 
denied that it often acts as a deterrent 
to a rational treatment of obsolete 
buildings ; but, at the same time, the 
numbers that have passed through their 
first lease and are running through their 
second, third, or fourth indicate 
emphatically the instinct against re- 
modelling or rebuilding if tenants can 
possibly be found who may manage 
to adjust themselves to the inconveniences 
of a habitation built in entire disregard of 
their mode of life. 

We would not desire to give the 
impression that all old property is 
necessarily unsuited to modern require- 
ments. Many of the fine old houses of 
Mayfair and Bloomsbury are quite 
capable of adaptation to the needs of 
the present day, but further out in the 
Victorian suburbs there is a mass of 
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property, not too well built, that can 
only be kept in use by a disproportionate 
output of energy and expenditure. It 
is this class which demands careful 
investigation with a view to forming a 
decision as to whether it would not be 
far wiser to undertake extensive rebuild- 
ing schemes. Ground landlords might 
help in accepting reasonable terms for 
the extinction of existing leases, and in 
granting a new tenure, so that the 
present obsolete buildings may be replaced 
bv convenient accommodation : while, if 
all the proper reductions are made for 
the futile labour now involved in occupy- 
ing and maintaining these obsolete 
premises, it will be found that rebuilding 
would more often be justified than is at 
present imagined. 

In the United States a building is 
“scrapped ” without hesitation as soon 
as it is considered in the least out of 
date, and, though the conditions here are 
very different and preclude our following 
this example in its entirety, there can be 
no doubt that we incline to the other 
extreme and preserve our buildings when 
social and even economic considerations 
would justify their destruction. 

The matter is one of grave import to 
London and our other great cities, and 
we commend it to the serious attention 
of our ‘landowners and holders of pro- 
perty. Put in brief, our contention is 
that it has never been studied on a really 
broad and comprehensive basis, and that 
such a study might materially modify 
the general view as to what is worth 
keeping and what it would be politic to 
replace. 

——_-+-~}--—_—_—_- 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE EAST. 


URING Mr. John Bege’s absence 
on leave the work of preparing 
the report for the year 1910-11 
on architectural work in India 

has devolved on Mr. Crouch, who was well 

known in London before he took up the 
post of Consulting Architect to the 

Government of Bengal. In his report Mr. 

Crouch reiterates the complaint made 

by Mr. Begg that there was an in- 

sufficient allowance of qualified assistants 
to cope with the amount of work in hand. 

It may be due to this that so much of 
the official architecture in India appears 
to be so trite and uninspired; but we 
very much doubt if this is the real reason. 
The present education of the European 
architect tends to alienate his sympathies 
from all modes of expression not based 
on the traditions of Greece and Rome, 
and it is very rare to find the man whose 
sympathies are broad enough to throw 
off the predilections that have been drilled 
into him and start afresh to absorb 
impressions coming from an_ entirely 
different source. 

In a country so vast as the East Indies 
it is inevitable that the native traditions 
of workmanship and decoration must be 
relied on in the execution of the great 
majority of the buildings undertaken, 
and if these conflict with the conception 
of the architect the result cannot but be 
chaotic and unsatisfactory. We ought, 
therefore, to recognise native workman- 
ship as an essential factor, and, as there 
is a strong and definite artistic tradition 
with numerous skilful exponents still in 
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existence in the Kast, the imported 
architect will achieve far finer results 
by basing his conceptions on this than by 
trying to impose alien and exotic forms 
on the native craftsman. 

We might instance the recent accept: 
ance of the Byzantine style as a vehicle 
for imaginative expression as an example 
of the architectural suitability of an 
Oriental manner as a basis for the personal 
expression of the artist, and in like manner 
the very definite characteristics of the art 
of Southern Asia in no way preclude 
the note of personality so essential to 
modern architecture in _ its higher 
developments, provided the architect js 
the master and not the servant of the 
stvle in which he elects to work. 

Mr. Crouch’s report complains that 
many able designs have suffered in their 
execution by undesirable alterations at 
the hands of the Public Works officers in 
charge of the work. This points to a 
failure in organisation, but it also gives us 
a hint that even at headquarters there 
may not be a full appreciation of local 
methods and traditions. In the adminis- 
tration of such an extensive area as that 
of our Indian possessions it is almost 
inevitable that there will be too much 
red tape, and that the mechanism of 
government, with all its rigid rules and 
regulations, wil] militate against freedom 
and the intimate study of local materials, 
workmanship, and conditions so essential 





to the production of really vital 
architecture. 
NOTES. 
= THE chorus of apprecia- 
The British tion with which _ the 
Schcol at om 
aia scheme for the establish- 


ment of a British Centre 
of Study in Rome has been received 
colours the outlook of those who for 
so long have been interested with an 
optimism hitherto unknown. It seems 
that at length a way has been found, 
and that a school not less worthy 
of our national prestige than it 1s 
commensurate with our patent needs 
will soon be inaugurated and on its way 
to the fulfilment of our desires. As 
Professor Blomfield points out in a letter 
to the Times of November 23: “ More 
than our generation will, of course, be 
wanted to bring about such results, and, 
as happened over 200 years ago with 
the French School at Rome, there are sure 
[but must we be so sure] to be 
mistakes—disappointments ; but It will 
be a great thing to have made a start, and 
to have taken a step which may In the 
future have a far-reaching influence 1 
steadying the erratic and disorderly 
methods of our modern architecture. 


THERE is one consideration 


which presents itself as 
relevant to the pre 
posals for a Centre in Rome. pra 
is of the precise extent to which stu we 
will, by statute or practice, be se _ 
to authority and control as regards th * 
work. We know that in tie counsels 
of the Royal Institute of British pine 
there has been growing 2 feeling = 
students do not contribute as much “a 
they easily might (and with benefit 
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themselves) to the common stock of 
record and research. A student wins his 
rize—the Soane, maybe—and wanders 
forth to the accustomed shrines vowing 
to do much and see what he may, and 
returns with many, or not so many, 
ynrelated drawings and sketches, very 
retty in themselves, 1t may be, but more 
often than not of work which has been 
measured and remeasured (naturally, for 
it is presumably the best), and, prob- 
ably, of no real use as a contribution 
to our fund of exact and definite know- 
ledge. How much better, it is said, 
that the student, instead of meandering 
along the beaten track, or, if his tempera- 
ment dictate, into the many blind alleys 
of the bypaths of research, should, for 
part of his time at any rate, suffer 
direction, or, more likely, gladly accept 
inspiration and assistance, to the end 
that he may do something which is of 
definite value to the architectural com- 
munity as well as to himself! And it 
seems to us that, with the nucleus of 
control which the proposed School will 
provide, that there is considerable likeli- 
hood that this opinion will grow in 
strength and ultimately prevail. 


Anp, seen from this 
point of view it seems 
right enough. Under in- 
telligent co-operation, organisation, and 
management, there would soon accu- 
mulate such a store of record that 
the student of a little while hence would 
search in vain for something really 
worthy of a year or even a month of his 
opening life. And there is this to be 
noted—it is the crux of the danger— 
that by just so much as the student’s 
work becomes useful for the aggregation 
of such a mass of knowledge, by 
just so much does it tend to become 
more irksome and consequently value- 
less to the student himself. At first 
undoubtedly it need not be anything 
of the kind. But it is not difficult 
to foresee developments that would 
produce that state of affairs. For 
instance, the fund of record as it grew 
would come to have value for comparative 
purposes, and zeal on its behalf would 
consequently indicate that drawings 
should be to constant scales and in 
standard media. Again, stress would 
increasingly be laid upon the archzo- 
logical aspect, and so on. Finally, as 
we have said, the work which the student 
would find to be of value as sustenance 
to his individual temperament would 
become scarcer and, in cases, not to be 
found. In short, the tendency would be 
to lose sight of the fact that existing 
studentships were by their founders 
Intended to help the keen men to the 
development of presumably hopeful and, 
let us hope, individual abilities and 
gifts. Precisely how far this tendency 
could be developed and exactly to what 
extent it could be enforced would depend 
upon the interpretation which a court 
of law would place upon the terms of the 
founder's will in each instance. 


Danger of 
Control. 


Necessity of THERE exists a type of 
Freedom. mind—and we cannot say 
i definitely that it is the 
east valuable—to which the mere presence 
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of control, however exercised and to 
whatever end it be directed, is so galling 
as to vitiate any efforts which it may be 
induced to make. There are individuals 
to whom it is a psychological necessity 
in their earlier years that they have 
some freedom just to “lounge,” in the 
phrase of Mr. Bernard Shaw concerning 
himself. It is really dangerous to admit 
this fact perhaps in public print, and 
we do so only in duty bound at the first 
scent of danger to its due recognition. 
It is by no means certain that the best 
method of piercing to the essentials of a 
period, or of the art of architecture as a 
whole, is to study in detail some one 
work or two, or even to grind lmard at 
many. That method may produce a 
Cockerell, but not necessarily an Elmes— 
a Palladio perhaps—but consider the 
vagaries of Christopher Wren. And some 
of the better men to-day know this, and 
it is on them and their memories of a 
vagrant youth that the student in need 
will have to rely. A man may go about 
seeing with roaming eves and get the 
spirit of the thing without so much as a 
sketch, though he may lack that ability 
to transfer detail which has been the 
bane of the architecture of our century. 
It is for this man as much as for 
those multitudes of others that open 
studentships are intended by their 


founders. 
« Official ARRANGEMENTS in con- 
PO cic » nexion with the recon- 


struction of the old Tontine 
building referred to in our 
issue of November 10, page 538, were 
advanced a stage further at the meeting 
of the Glasgow Corporation on the 
23rd ult., and we regret to notice that it is 
in the direction so vigorously condemned 
by the President of the Royal Institute 
in his recent address. The proposal before 
the Corporation was to appoint the City 
Engineer as architect for the recon- 
struction of the Tontine area affected by 
the recent fire. We presume that what 
is really meant is that the City Engineer 
will see that the buildings are properly 
constructed, while some unnamed sub- 
ordinate on his staff will put in the 
architecture. Surely Glasgow architects 
must feel that this reversal of the normal 
order of things is in itself an insult 
added to their injuries. It is some small 
consolation to know that this proposal 
did not pass without opposition, but the 
old arguments of a “capable staff,” 
and “why go outside and pay 5 per 
cent.?” carried the day against a 
counter-proposal to invite competitive 
schemes from city architects. The Lord 
Provost, while refusing to support either 
side, rightly pointed out that this was an 
important scheme, as it dealt with the 
old cross, the historic centre of the city, 
and everything possible should be done 
to secure the best result. We fear that 
the preliminary steps do not promise 
well. 


in Glasgow. 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


At the Leicester Galleries there is an 
excellent collection of pictures, designed as 
illustrations for books, by three of at once the 
most popular and most able artists of to-day 
in this genre. The meticulous method and 
fancy of Mr. Dulac are well known ; not less 
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so the quaint wit of Mr. Arthur Rackham. 
But we are perhaps mistaken in claiming 
equal popularity for the work of Mr. Cayley 
Robinson. There can, however, be no 
doubt the present exhibition will bring him 
into line in public estimation with his 
confréres of the adjacent rooms. It is fortu- 
nate in many ways that Mr. Cayley Robinson 
was chosen to illustrate ‘“‘ The Blue Bird ”’ of 
Maeterlinck. His pictures do not possess the 
elements of ready wit and impish gaiety 
which are so immediately attractive in 
the illustrations of Mr. Dulac or Mr. Rackham. 
He is, to begin with, not a humorist, and 
his personal way of seeing things, his delicate 
poetic fancy, no less than his grasp of abstract 
decorative design, are not qualities likely 
to be immediately apprehended. Appre- 
ciation of art of this type is a matter of some- 
what slow growth and personal discovery, 
liable to develop, when it is found, almost into 
acult. Hisillustrations of ‘‘ The Blue Bird ” 
will lead the popular mind as well as that of 
the collector in the right direction ; and they 
will initiate a younger world, among whom 
the illustrated book will have a wide circu- 
lation, in a charm not less convincing than 
that conveyed by the play itself. But the 
qualities of Mr. Cayley Robinson’s | art 
are shaped to larger issues than book illus- 
tration. The decorative form, balance 
of design, and spacious disposition of tones, 
as well as the knowledge indicated in his 
work of architectural features, will appeal 
particularly to architects. It would, indeed, 
be pleasant to find an artist of his decorative 
aptitude engaged upon some important 
mural scheme, instead of seeing the rare 
opportunities of this kind which are offered 
surrendered to a type of pictorial expression 
better adapted to book illustration or the 
anecdotal easel affair. Mr. Cayley Robinson, 
it is true, has his mannerisms, but so had 
Puvis de Chavannes and the majority of 
past masters, who interpreted a generalised 
and delicate apprehension of things in terms 
of colour and considered forms. 

The exhibition of the London Sketch 
Club is as lively and as casual as usual. 
Mr. Frank Reynolds, Mr. John Hassall, 
and Mr. Lawson Wood are _ pleasantly 
humorous in their various drawings designed 
for the illustrated weeklies or for the books 
of Charles Dickens or Mr. Kipling. Mr. 
Edgar Downs’s animals are _ interesting, 
but his play of sunlight through a lacework 
of leaves has scarcely arrived beyond experi- 
mental study. The pastels and _ other 
paintings of Mr. George Sheringham are 
among the most successful on the walls, 
illustrating a pretty fancy and attractive 
colour schemes. Mr. Dudley Hardy is 
admirably represented in his later and more 
serious mood; while the pictures of Mr. 
Montague Smyth, Mr. Edgar Pattinson, 
Mr. Joseph Harker (whose scenery for 
“Kismet ” and other plays has often enough 
suggested a gift for the more circumscribed 
medium of water colours), and Mr. Lionel 
Edwards deserve to be signalled out in this 
modest, tentative sort of show. 


a> 
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KING JOHN’S PALACE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


At Southampton strenuous efforts are being 
made to preserve the historic Tudor house and 
King John’s Palace, one of the best existing 
specimens of Norman domestic architecture, 
the owner of which has offered the property to 
the Southampton County Borough Council 
at a much lower price than could be obtained 
were the property taken down and re-erected 
in America. The Council have accepted the 
offer, and a Local Government inquiry is being 
held as to a proposed loan of 420/. to purchase 
the buildings. There are many points of 
interest in the ancient palace, not the least 
being the chimney of the old fireplace, which 
consists of a flat projection on four corbels 
just beyond the beautiful double window. 
The rough chestnut beams of the roof have 
remained since the time when King John stayed 
in the building during his many visits to 
Southampton. 

C 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 


‘THE annual Conversazione of the Architectural 
Association was held on Thursday, November 23, 
at Tufton-street, and was a complete success. 

The guests, numbering upwards of 500, were 
received by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley (President) 
and Mrs. Horsley on the first floor gallery of the 
Museum. Mr. Gordon Craig had lent for the 
occasion four models for stage scenes for 
“ Macbeth,” and about thirty drawings for stage 
scenes, which were on exhibition. The models, 
which were illuminated, proved one of the 
greatest attractions of the evening. Mr. Craig, 
who for the last eight years has travelled and 
worked in Germany and Russia, has done much 
to influence theatrical productions in Europe 
generally, and, in view of his proposed new 
theatrical school, his exhibits were of interest. 

There were some excellent drawings on 
exhibition by Messrs. W. S. George, Charles 
Gascoyne, Philip Hepworth, W. J. Palmer Jones, 
W. Walcot, and H. F. Waring, and the quality 
of the work shown more than compensated for 
the limited number of exhibitors. 

The following exhibits were also kindly lent— 
Jewellery (Mrs. Margaret de Castro), jewellery 
and enamels (Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gaskin), 
silver and repoussé work (Mr. Harold Stabler), 
silver and jewellery (Mr. J. Paul Cooper), old 
Chinese bronzes (Mr. Matt. Garbutt), bronzes 
(Mr. Arthur 'T. Bolton), candlesticks (Mr. Ernest 
Gimson), pewterwork (Messrs. Walter Churcher 
and A. B. Yeates), drawings by Mr. Philip Webb 
(Mr. George Jack), art metalwork (the Artificers’ 
Guild, Ltd.), tapestries (Messrs. Martin van 
Straaten & Co.), embroidery and silks (Messrs. 
Warner & Sons). 

The Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club filled 
the first floor gallery with work by members of 
the club. The club exhibits were of a very 
comprehensive character, including  water- 
colours, oils, photographs, and some etchings 
by Mr. George Vey, jun. 

The Museum and adjoining rooms were taste- 
fully decorated, and music was provided during 
the evening by Pitman’s Blue Imperial 
Orchestra. Refreshments were served on the 
ground floor by Messrs. Harrods. 

Amongst those present were :—Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, P.R.I.B.A., Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., 
Mr. Gordon Craig, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Mr. W. Curtis Green, Professor Beresford 
Pite, Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, 
Mr. H. A. Hall (Hon. Secretary), Mr. W. J. 
Tapper, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, Mr. A. N. Prentice, and many 
others. 


ORDINARY FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held on Monday at No. 18, Tufton- 
street, Westminster, S.W., Mr. Gerald Horsley, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hall, Hon. Secretary, announced that 
the Athletic Club Dance will be held in the 
Wharncliffe Rooms on December 8, at 9 p.m. 
Tickets, including supper, price 7s. 6d. each. 

The following gentlemen were then elected as 
members—i.e., Messrs. W. Allison, Wandsworth 
Common; G. B. Booth, Bayswater, W.; and 
M. H. C. Doll, Much Hadham, Herts. 

The President announced the following re- 
instatement—.e., Mr. G. A. Humphreys, 
Mostyn Estate Office, Llandudno.- 

The President also announced that there is 
a vacancy on the Council, and that the Council 
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- will} nominate{a member to fill this vacancy at 


the next ordinary generaljmeeting, when it will 
be possible for, members to make further 
nominations. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Francis Sills, for kindly presenting to the 
A.A. a copy of “Ye Solace of Pilgrims ” 
(description of Rome in 1450). This was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Arthur T. Bolton then read a paper, 
entitled ‘ Thoughts on Jacobean Architecture,” 
which is given on pp. 639-650, accompanied 
by some of the illustrations shown by the 
lecturer. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on December 11 (com- 
bined meeting with the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club), when a paper by Mr. Alan E. 
Munby, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., would be read, 
entitled “Is the Texture of Materials a Fetish?” 

The meeting then terminated. 


o> —> 
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Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 


. Annual General Meeting and President’s Address. 


The annual general meeting and smoking 
concert of this Society was held at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on November 16. The 
President (Mr. Sidney D. Kitson, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.) occupied the chair, supported 
by the Lord Mayor (Mr. Wm. Nicholson). 
The proceedings opened with the President’s 
address to members and Associates of the 
Society, followed by the distribution of prizes 
to the students. 

The President, in his address, said :— 

“Firstly, a few words about ourselves. 
The Society has lost this summer the services 
of its Secretary, Mr. Ralph Thorp, who has 
gone to Canada. Short as the time was in 
which he served as Secretary, he won the good 
opinion of all our members by his courtesy 
and efficiency, and our good wishes follow 
him. Mr. Whitehead, who has done such 
good work for the Sketching Club, has kindly 
consented to take his place. I kelieve he 
will not fall below the high standard of 
achievement set by his predecessors. 

The year that has just passed has not been 
an important one in the history of our 
Society. But happy is the Society which has 
no history, and the object of this Society is 
not to make history, but to go quietly 
on its way as a permanent and_ unpre- 
tentious guardian of the _ interests of 
architecture and architects in this province. 
It is in no sense detrimental to the Society 
that its name has not been in evidence in the 
newspapers, and I assure you that it has done 
a considerable amount of quiet, unseen, but 
none the less useful work during the session. 

There are points, however, of a more 
puklic nature which our Council might 
well take in hand in the near future, 
such, for instance, as a firm protest against 
the increase of official architecture, which is 
becoming a menace to practising architects, 
and which is costing the ratepayers and tax- 
payers—as was so ably pointed out by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes in his Presidential address at 
the R.I.B.A. the other night—considerably 
more than if the work were put out in the 
fairer and more reasonable way to rate-paying 
and tax-paying architects. The public ought 
to be made to realise that they are paying 
more for what we may be pardonably per- 
mitted to term a worse article. 

Another point which has been discussed by 
our Council more than once is the grc ving 
evil of builders who make their own plans 
with one hand and hold out their caps with 
the other to architects to give them work. 
It is a cardinal fact of elemental justice that 
a man cannot eat his cake and have it, and 
if a firm and united attitude were to be 
adopted by members of this Society it is 
reasonable to suppose that those misguided 
builders could be made by practical means 
effectively to see the errors of their ways. 
And this brings me to the time-worn subject 
of Registration, a subject which requires no 
arguments in its favour here. I own that in 
my early days I was opposed to Registration, 
but experience has taught me to be a 
thorough-going advocate of that policy. It is 
unnecessary at this time of day, when every 
trade and profession has formed itself into a 
trade union, to point out the advantages 
which would accrue to our profession by a 
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closer union and a_ sterner discipline, J, 
ought to be impossible for an employer to 
bargain for a less remuneration than the 
modest minimum prescribed by the Institute 
or for an architect to agree to such an arran e. 
ment. It ought to be impossible that i. 24 
tectural work should be done—and jl] done at 
that—by builders, plumbers, rent-collectors 
and undertakers. ‘ 

The Institute is moving slowly but sure} 
towards this achievement. The policy an 
ably advocated more years ago than probably 
he cares to remember by one of our ex-Presgj. 
dents, Mr. J. W. Connon; and it has been 
endorsed, I think, by everyone else who has 
occupied this chair. Nearly 2,000 Licentiates 
have already been enrolled in the ranks of 
the Institute. Thus a most useful element 
of solidarity has been obtained in furtherance 
of the policy of Registration. 

The amalgamation of the Society of Archi- 
tects with the Institute seems likely to be 
accomplished in the near future. This states- 
man-like arrangement has meant self-sacrifice 
and the exercise of much tact and common 
sense on koth sides. The fact that such 
qualities have been so fully shown in these 
negotiations is a guarantee for the successful 
termination of the campaign for the statutory 
recognition of architects. 

The most important thing of all in con- 
nexion with the profession is the provision of 
education. Twenty years ago architectural 
education outside the usual office routine of 
pupilage hardly existed. Much progress has 
been made since then, and the proposed esta- 
blishment of a British School of Art and 
Architecture at Rome is another step in 
advance. Hitherto the winners of student- 
ships have wandered, sketch-book in hand, 
over Europe, filling up their time, doubtless 
very pleasantly, but with little or no dis- 
cretion or continuity in their efforts. Whether 
Rome at the present day is the best place 
for the study of living architecture is, I 
think, open to doubt. But if we cannot all 
go to Rome, it is open to all students in this 
province to attend the architectural school at 
the Leeds School of Art, where, under the 
direction of Mr. Coombs, a very thorough 
and sympathetic teaching is to be obtained. 

This year the work of our students is of 
a high quality, but there is not enough of it. 
Consequently, the competition has been poor, 
although the work which has been subiutted 
has in nearly every case reached a sufficiently 
high level as to demand and to obtain a 

rize. 

7 The silver medal for measured work goes 
to Mr. Kruckenburg. The competition in the 
Design Class has been very keen. The sub- 
ject of the prize for construction was a diffi- 
cult one, and elicited two very elakorate 
designs for a staircase and done in reinforced 
concrete. The prize goes to Mr. Voekel for 
a carefully-constructed and_ well-worked-out 
set of drawings. Mr. Chadwick’s measured 
sketches form a very fine record of work 
ably rendered, and the series of details from 
the interior of Kirkstali Grange are pat- 
ticularly good. There was only one competi- 
tor for the essay prize. The subject was 
“* Yorkshire Building Stones and Their 
Influence upon Design.’? The work of Mr. 
Palmer, who is the author of the only essay 
sent in, has been adjudged to be of sufficient 
merit to obtain the prize. 

A review of the state of employment among 
our members during the past year is not an 
inspiriting one, and we have to record the 
departure from the province of some of our 
number. Several firms of contractors, with 
henourable records behind them, have ceased 
business. he feeling of confidence that was 
in the air up to a few years ago seems to en 
died away; people are marking time 4p 
hesitating to invest money in building enter- 
prise. Nor are the census returns of the 
current year for Leeds of an inspiring — 
It is not good news to hear that the popula 
tion of the city is increasing now at a ‘ess 
rate than it was this time a hundred years 
ago. There were then probably not ae 
architects practising in Leeds, while ne 
there must be ten times as many. There 5 
however, no reason why a manufacturing 
town should grow indefinitely, and there = 
many reasons why it should not. And, 7 s 
all, a city which contains nearly hal . 
million of inhabitants is a respectable = 
Athens at the height of her artistic oceert 
ments, Florence, in the Renaissance, nev 
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contained so many inhabitants; and it is 
doubtful if the London of Sir Christopher 
Wren counted many more. It must be ad- 
mitted that im artistic matters Leeds has 
not progressed during the past year. The 

. prog : 
starving of the Art Gallery, the suppression 
of its Curatorship, and the akolition of muni- 
cipal concerts may save a few hundreds to 
the rates, but one is tempted to think that 
they are economies bought at too dear a price. 
All who care for the few remaining buildings 
of an older Leeds will deeply regret the 
drastic treatment at present being portioned 
out to Red Hall. As usual, the literary 
gentlemen have not spared us. In an ode to 
the statue of the Black Prince the poet of 
Punch alludes to Leeds as “a haunt of misery 
and gloom,”’ while a sonnet in the Spectator 
has some hard things to say on the ugliness 
of Leeds. In a recently-published guide-book 
to the West Riding I find the following 
choice passage :—It is questionable whether 
any other city, except perhaps Sheffield, 
displays to the railway traveller such a scene 
of smoky hideousness as is offered to those 
who, descending from the Bramhope tunnel, 
and having left only a few minutes behind 
them the green and open valley of the Wharfe, 
look out towards the east along the filthy 
River Aire, from the summit of the viaduct, 
which crosses the Kirkstall-road.’’ These 
extracts do not make pleasant reading, but 
it is as well sometimes to see ourselves as 
others see us. It is inevitable that the 
stranger who approaches Leeds expecting to 
find it a Vienna or a Paris should be dis- 
appointed. , Nor has the claim yet been made 
for the city that it is a health or pleasure 
resort. But it is a great manufacturing 
centre, where nearly half a million people live 
and work probably as hard as in any other 
tewn in the world. And by reason of the 
strenuousness of their lives sunshine and pure 
air should be all the more necessary to their 
existence. Only recently a professor, speaking 
in Sheffield, told his audience that smoke was 
essential for the production of the best steel. 
But surely, as Mr. Gladstone once said with 
reference to another matter in a place not a 
hundred yards from where we now are, “the 
resources of civilisation are not yet ex- 
hausted.”” And it is difficult to believe that 
science could not produce the best steel by a 
more cleanly method if it was made worth 
the while of science to do so. People have 
grown so used to what is really a reproach to 
our civilisation, or they are so busy in making 
money, that they have come to regard our 
smoke-laden atmosphere with regret, cer- 
tainly, but with resignation. The architect 
suffers from this nuisance perhaps more than 
any other member of the community, for the 
public are disinclined to put up good buildings 
when they know they will be shrouded in 
soot within a year after erection. 

Town planning in our province has not yet 
passed out of the region of talk into that of 
practical politics. A very generally-expressed 
desire has been, however, shown that the new 
colliery districts so rapidly growing up round 
Doncaster should be something better than 
the sordid mining villages to which we are 
accustomed. 

\ In Halifax a competition, with prizes given 
»y the local member, has been held for the 
best plan for improving the laying-out both 
of the town and suburbs. It is much to be 
desired that a similar competition should be 
held in Leeds. There seems an opportunity 
now, when additional municipal accommoda- 
tion is so urgently needed, and when the 
Infirmary is emkarked upon an extension 
scheme, that, the approaches to the Town Hall 
~ which stands in its inky cloak as a sort 

Hamiet, among the buildings of the world, 
“iiused by its own surroundings—should be 
widened and improved. No street alteration 
T a kind has taken place here since the 
— Hall was built, and surely it is high 

“ that the setting to the fabric which our 
— wrought so well should be taken in 
4, There is now the chance for the correla- 
= Tg some of the more important of our 
o buildings. The obvious truth cannot 
~ 00 often repeated that one fine building 
> not make a fine city ; but the wise group- 

g ogether of fine buildings not only doubles 
; € value of those buildings themselves, but 

$0 provides the only elements out of which 
ama city is made. In an interesting 
“weress which the City Engineer, Mr. 
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Lancashire, read to the 
Municipal Engineers last summer upon the 
development of Leeds he said, ‘ Although 
recent improvements have resulted in the 
possession of many streets and buildings of 
which Leeds is justly proud, it cannot ke 
argued that reconstructions are more, if as, 
satisfactory as construction properly planned 
in the first instance, even apart from the 
extremely heavy extra cost. One is bound 
to realise that, in some cases, there has been 
no design beyond street widening for better 
travelling facilities, no motive beyond the 
wider streets and the better buildings which 
have followed the widenings ; and some of the 
fine new buildings have been erected where it 
is impossible to appreciate properly the full 
beauty of the architect’s creation.” 

Probably the most important building 
enterprise in this neighbourhood at the pre- 
sent time is the City of Leeds Training 
Cellege and its fleet of attendant hostels. 
There every care has been taken with the 
disposition and grouping of the various build- 
ings, and this forethought will, I think, re- 
sult in an interesting and satisfactory lay- 
out. There is every chance, too, that the 
suburb which will grow up around it will ke 
carefully and effectively planned. 

For the first time there is a Lord Mayor 
of Leeds who is connected with the building 
trades, and we may rest assured that Mr. 
Nicholson, who is an hon. member of our 
Society, will do what he can to promote its 
best interests during his term of office. 

Now nothing remains but to wish you a 
pleasant and prosperous year. The happiest 
life that a man can lead is an architect’s life 
if his interests and sympathies lie that way. 
And, I would add, the happiest architects 
are the provincial architects, for they usually 
have a greater range and variety in their 
work, and have more varied lay interests 
than is possible to Londoners. And, to 
crown all, they have the open country at 
their back with all {that it means to a 
man’s health and spirits. Nor does it seem 
needful now that a traditional style is once 
more beginning to emerge from the chaos of 
clever eclecticism, and, now that opportunities 
for study are so much greater, that the design 
of provincial architects should be measurably 
inferior to that of their London brethren. 

Although it is quite certain that we cannot 
all be men of genius, we can, at any rate, 
see to it that our buildings shall fulfil the 
sound and common-sense requirements of 
Inigo Jones and be “solid, masculine, and 
unaffected.’’ We can put the best that is in 
us into our work, play the game, and mind 
our own business, and thus ensure happiness 
not only to ourselves, but to those who come 
in contact with us.” 

The Lord Mayor proposed a vote of thanks, 
in which he remarked upon the necessity for 
the development of the city upon more broad 
and architectural lines. It was as easy, he 
said, to build well-designed buildings as to 
build ‘‘ mere structures.” 

Mr. J. W. Connon seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

An entertainment, arranged by Mr. E. C. 
Spruce, followed. 


Manchester Society of Architects: Paris and 
Vienna, 


On November 22 Mr. P. Abercrombie, of 
the Liverpool School of Town Planning, gave 
a lecture on the contrasted development of 
Paris and Vienna. Speaking of Vienna first, 
he gave plans showing the development from 
the old medieval town which still remains 
in the centre. He explained how the old 
line of fortification was adapted to form the 
Ringstrassem, and how, in laying out this 
street, open spaces were arranged opposite 
to and hetween their public buildings. With 
maps of the district he showed the open belt 
of country, well wooded and _ picturesque. 
which surrounds the town, and which is to 
he left unbuilt on for ever. The factories 
were placed on the south-east of the town; 
the prevailing north-west wind thus carrying 
‘way the smoke. 

Turning to Paris, the Roman cross roads 
had formed the basis of the modern town. In 
all the modern improvements, both of 
Napoleon and Haussmann, the vista had been 
the principal~ motive. In obtaining this the 
individual buildings were of necessity suk- 
servient to the general lines, and in this way 
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Paris had always been more fortunate than 
Vienna. 

Mr. Abercrombie had many excellent, slides 
of the buildings and streets. A discussion 
followed, in which Messrs. Barker, Agate, 
Worthington, Corbett, and others joined. 


Liverpool Architectural Society: XVIIIth- 
Century Architecture of Bath. 

A paper on “XVIIIth-Century Architec- 
ture of Bath’’ was read on the 20th ult., 
before the Liverpool Architectural Society 
by Mr. Mowbray A. Green, of Bath, Mr. 
A. Thornely presiding. Describing the con- 
dition of Bath in the end of the XVIIth and 
the early part of the XVIIIth century, he said 
it was cramped, dirty, and ill-fitted to receive 
the gentle and noble people who came so 
willingly to submit themselves to the drastic 
treatment which the doctors prescrited. The 
city, standing upon an area of about 37 acres, 
was scarcely larger than it had been in medi- 
eval days, but it was full of interesting houses 
of the Elizakethan and Jacobean periods. 
Of the builders of the early years of the 
XVIIIth century little was known, but in 
1707 George Trins began to build just outside 
the north wall of the city, and there still 
remained some interesting houses, in one of 
which General Wolfe was staying when he 
received, in 1759, orders to proceed to Quebec. 
John Wood, a Yorkshireman, born in 1704, 
came to Bath at the age of twenty-one, with 
large ideas as to rebuilding Bath, and the 
description of many and various buildings in- 
volved in the lecture showed how much Bath 
owed to him architecturally. Speaking of 
Wood as he was in 1754, some three months 
before his death, the lecturer said, he had 
been a busy man, commercially successful, but. 
one who left behind him such a record of 
buildings as few could boast of. Twenty- 
seven years previously he had found Bath 
emerging from the squalor of a medieval city, 
and in the interval named he had seen erected 
some of the most palatial groups of which any 
city could boast. The planning of the part 
of Bath to which he devoted much attention 
marked the genius of a man who had laid 
out his schemes with a sense of nobleness and 
fine effect. Masterly and bold in design, he 
grouped up the fagades of his buildings so as 
to produce harmony and a feeling of propor- 
tion, and hhe added to the interior that 
ingenuity of planning and decorative design 
which had made them so full of interest to 
people of the present day. 


Aberdeen Architectural Association : 

' Structural Ironwork. 

Mr. Harkourne Maclennan delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ Structural Ironwork and Steel- 
work for Architects’? before the Aberdeen 
Architectural Association in the Northern 
Arts Club, Aberdeen, on the 10th ult., Mr. 
James B. Nicol, President of the Association, 
occupying the chair. 

Mr. Maclennan said :—‘ Before turning to 
the practical part of my lecture dealing with 
details of construction, illustrated by diagrams 
and working drawings, it may be interesting 
to give a brief outline of the rise of iron and 
steel construction (some might like to add to 
this the decay and fall thereof), as, if we are 
to believe the concrete-steel designers, the art 
of steel and iron construction as applied to 
buildings is on its last legs. I do not agree 
with this view. Concrete-steel construction has 
undoubtedly a great future before it, but 1] 
would venture to say that in the space of 
sixty years or so since iron construction was 
introduced there has not been sufficient time 
to develop this latter method either as re- 
gards the scientific disposition of material or 
as regards the strength and nature of the 
materials at command. Our knowledge of the 
proper proportioning of steel materials is as 
vet far from complete, as witness the recent 
disastrous failare of the Quebec Bridge, where 
the best engineering skill in America proved 
insufficient. With respect to the improve- 
ment on our present materials, signs of this 
are already to hand in the increasing use of 
nickel steel, which is some 50 per cent. 
stronger than ordinary medium steel, while 
retaining in great measure the qualities which 
have rendered mild or medium steel] so adapt- 
able to the needs of the engineer in the past. 

IT am not concerned to uphold or belittle 
steel construction as against steel-concrete, or 
ferro-concrete, as it is usually called, because, 
I think, there is plenty of room for both; but 
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during a visit to Paris six weeks ago I was 
much struck with the fact that all the large 
buildings in course of erection which J 
happened to come across, mostly extensions to 
the great shops for which Paris is famous, 
(and these large shops nearly all appeared to 
he extending), more were being carried out in 
:teel-frame construction than in ferro-concrete. 
| give this for what it is worth, but in France, 
which is justly regarded as the home of ferro- 
concrete, it is at least striking. 

Modern iron construction may be said to 
lave begun about 1851, when the Great 
Exhibition was opened in Hyde Park, and 
the large glass and iron building now recon 
structed and known as the Crystal Palace 
was thrown open to the public. The inven- 
tion of the rolled-iron H-beam about this 
time gave a great impetus to the use of iron 
in buildings, for here was a simple girder, 
exceedingly strong and reliable, which archi- 
tects could use freely without having recourse 
to intricate calculations. For many years the 
framing together of rolled-iron beams and 
cast-iron columns was the standard iron con- 
struction, and this continued until about 
twenty-five years ago, when the construction 
of the Forth Bridge turned the attention of 
engineers, architects, and makers to the use 
of steel in place of iron, and in a very few 
years iron beams, ete., had disappeared and 
inild steel shapes had taken their place. For 
some time efforts had been made to find re 
trustworthy material than cast-iron tor 
columns, and the new material was found to 
fulfil the conditions admirably ; but progress 
was for a time slow, because manufacturers, 
and especiaily British manufacturers, did not 
realise the importance of putting out proper 
handbooks giving the properties of their 
sections in detail. Probably the first step in 
this direction was taken by the American 
makers, notably by Messrs. Carnegie, Phipps, 
& Co., and this was followed in 1895 by 
Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., of Middles- 
Lrough. ‘ 

Present-day students who have innumer- 
able handbooks to choose from do not realise 
the difficulties which architects had to con- 
tend with twenty-five years ago, when, as 
a rule, the best information to be had was 
a table of ‘safe’? Joads on iron beams, the 
safety of such being an elastic factor due 
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to the conscience or ignorance of — the 
manufacturer or stock merchant; if two 
merchants stocked beams of the same material, 
dimension, and weight, the order naturally 
went to the man who said his beams could 
safely carry the most weight. 

The greatest development in the use of iron 
and steel in kuildings has undoubtedly been 
witnessed in America, where, owing to 
exigency of space and other requirements, 
there has developed the so-called “skeleton ”’ 
framework, and, later, the “cage’’ construc- 
tion. The beginning of this construction in 
America may be said to have been about 1883, 
and it is sometimes supposed to have been 
an American invention; but this is hardly the 
case, as examples of skeleton’ construction, on 
a much less scale, certainly, but having all 
the requisite features, are to be found in 
this country long before the ebove date. At 
Stoneywood Paper Works, near Aberdeen, for 
instance, iron-framed buildings of several 
stories in height with thin panel walls are 
to be found bearing the date 1871, and at 
Union Works, in Aberdeen, there is a similar 
building which appears to be even older. At 
the same time, full credit must be given to 
American architects and engineers in grap- 
pling with, and successfully solving, the 
problems connected with the foundations, 
framing, and wind kracing of buildings of 
enormous height, whatever we may think of 
their work from the point of view of good 
and sound, truthful building. 

American designers, having new problems 
to tackle, have gone about their work in a 
manner somewhat different from that which 
obtains in our country, and their methods 
differ from ours in many details ; but signs are 
not wanting that a certain similarity is grow- 
ing up between the steelwork executed in both 
countries, and this is to be ascribed in some 
measure to the many excellent American text- 
books on steel construction lately put on the 
market. The English text-book writer has to 
some extent neglected the architect’s require- 
ments, who has been compelled in con- 
sequence to get his information elsewhere. 
This is a matter which I hope will soon be 
remedied; the engineering profession owes 
a great debt to such Englishmen as Hodgkin- 
son and Fairbairn, and such Scotsmen as 
Gordon, Rankine, and Clerk Maxwell, whose 
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experiments and conclusions are rightly 
regarded as classics, and it would be a matic: 
for regret if our country should fall behing in 
scientific knowledge. . 

It. is of interest to note, however, that 
Americans may have become rather gelj. 
satisfied until lately with their knowledge of 
steelwork, and a quotation from the Royal 
Commission Report on the collapse of Quebec 
3ridge may fitly close my preliminary 
remarks, viz. :~- ‘ 

“The Forth Bridge was built on a systen, 
not suited to the established American 
methods of bridge construction, sv that jts 
disinctive features of design, construction, and 
erection were not followed. It is proper ty 
add that the achievements of the Forth; 
Bridge engineers deserve much closer study 
than appears to have been given to them in 
this continent. Messrs. Baker & Fowler 
succeeded. in erecting a structure which 
weighs considerably less per lineal foot thay 
the Quebec Bridge. . . . It is to be 
regretted that the stress sheets and full 
engineering studies in connexion with the 
Forth Bridge have not been published. It js 
evident. that the designers of the Quebec 
Bridge were compelled to work from experi- 
ence gained on much smaller bridges.”’ 

The lecturer then delivered his lecture. 
which was illustrated by large working draw- 
ings finished in colour. 

In the discussion which followed — the 
Chairman, Mr. Clyne, ¥.R.1.B.A.. Mr. Barr, 
A.M.Inst.C.I8., and others took part. 

9 

MARYLEBONE MUNICIPAL 

BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 


Pernars the most noticeable feature of 
this competition is the large number of 
designs submitted, a number out of all 
proportion to the importance of the occasion 
or to the value of the work to be executed. 

It is easy to deplore such a state of things, 
but more profitable to seek a cause and 
possibly a remedy that is within our power 
to adopt. It appears to us that this 
position is largely created by those who are 
not sufficiently competent or sufficiently 
mature and experienced to deal with the 
problem in a really satisfactory manner. 
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Design Placed First. 


If from the total number of competitors we 
could eliminate ail those who never had 
the ghost of a chance of success the re- 
mainder would, we fancy, be found a sufficient 
and reasonable number against which no 
complaint could be made. 


the acknowledged masters with so good 
a chance of success? Would the average 
young painter challenge Sargent to paint 
a head or the ambitious young pro- 
fessional billiard player challenge Steven- 
son on equal terms? And if he did, how 
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By Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.1LB.A. 


often would he win? Would he think the 
chance was good enough? Possibly he 
would if the judging of billiards or of the 
painting of a head was conducted on the 
same lines as the judging of architecture. 
As long as the present unzertainty prevails 





Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Wallis & Bowden : North Elevation. 


Although there are many causes of the 
agen of Immature or incompetent designs, 
is probable that the element of chance is 
a ; No many unsatisfactory awards 
dicen i sonapue in recent years, so many bad 
a ‘i * won, that the whole thing has 
anyone bas sige as a lottery in which 
> el one day draw a prize if he 
willbe npetes often enough. ‘You never 
snap “ luck ! is the usual way of express- 
luck. vi . we is, you should know your 
have no Should be quite sure that you 
quite one « neh whatever unless you have 

a f the best designs. 
it of state of affairs is qlittle 
femion-—art scandal. In what other} pro- 
incompetenc or craft, or calling—does 

ce or inexperience gaily challenge 























Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Wallis & Bowden : East and West Elevations. 
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Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Wallis & Bowden. 


as to the general principles upon which a incompetent designers who think the chance We have found it more easy to refer at 
competition will be assessed, so long will an is good enough, and so waste their time some length to this serious aspect of com- 
undue element of chance exist, and as long and energy in carefully elaborating funda- petitions for the very reason that this isa 
shall we find a large number of immature and — mertally wrong and impossible ideas. case in which the award appears to have heen 
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Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Wallis & Bowden: Ground Plan. 
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Third Premiated Cesign, by Messrs. North & Robin. 
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Third Premiated Design, by Messrs. North & Robin. 
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made on some general consistent idea, 
with the result that quite one of the best 
designs has won. 

Too often we see cases in which, even if 
the best design is selected for the first place, 
the other premiated designs appear to be 
selected at random and, at times, to contra- 
dict one another. Here we are pleased to 
see that the assessor has followed out his 
idea, apparently made up his mind as to 
the right treatment of the scheme, and then 
selected the best of those that adopt this 
general treatment, ignoring others which 
may possibly be more able designs in their 
way, but not in the way which the assessor 
thinks is the right one. 

This is an intelligible position for the 
assessor to take up. It tends to emphasise 
the importance of obtaining the right idea, 
of concentrating on the general lay-out of 
the scheme; while it tends to discourage 
the useless elaboration of designs which have 
not been properly thought out in the hope 
of winning by the aid of attractive elevations 
or details. 

We think that most of the competitors 
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Third Premiated Design, by Messrs. North & Robin. 


after seeing the designs, will agree that the 
general treatment selected by the assessor is 
the right one. But, even though they have 
their own ideas as to the proper treatment 
of the scheme as a whole, we think they will 
all agree that out of those selected Mr. 
'T. Edwin Cooper’s is decidedly the best. It 
is not quite so easy, however, to see why 
the other premiated designs were placed in 
their particular order and why they were 
preferred to others on the same lines. 
Possibly there are determining factors which 
can only be appreciated after a more 
exhaustive analysis. 

A point which appears to have governed 
the whole scheme was the need to provide 
adequate and equally distributed light to 
the unusually large electrical showroom with 
the clerks’ office beneath it, and to do this 
without unduly sacrificing general con- 
venience of arrangement. The most obvious 
way to avoid making these rooms too long 
and narrow, or too lofty, was to light them 
on both sides. One of the chief points 
of the winning design is that in this matter 
it has arrived at the most satisfactory 
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compromise between the claims of light and 
of the convenience of direct approach to the 
Council Chamber and direct communication 
between it and the large committee-rooms. 
This has been effected without unduly 
sacrificing the size of the stair to that of 
the lighting areas, while providing Councillors’ 
robing-room and lavatory exactly in the right 
place. 

It is interesting to note the different 
attempts to adjust these two conflicting 
interests of convenience and light. Messrs. 
Wills & Anderson, for instance, ky discon- 
necting the front from the back block in 
the basement and ground floors obtain more 
equally distributed light to the large rooms, 
but, feeling the necessity of a direct approach 
from the entrance to the Council Chamber, 
they bridge over the central area on the 
first floor with a small ante-room. 

The effect, however, is rather cramped, 
and it would perhaps have been better 
if they had definitely made up their minds 
one way or the other. This is what has 
been done in the design by Messrs. A. R. 
Jemmett & G. T. McCombie. 

















Fourth Premiated Design, by Messrs. Warwick & Hall: East Elevation. 
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Fourth Premiated Design, by Messrs. Warwick & Hall: 


Here the desirability of light and air has 
evidently been thought more important 
than direct access to the Council Chamber. 
The central block is therefore dispensed with 
and the two internal areas become one 
central service court with a drive in from the 
mews, giving access to boiler-house, stores, 
and housekeeper’s apartments. This destroys 
the direct approach to the Council Chamber, 
although for reception purposes it still 
has adequate connexion with the suite of 
committee-rooms. 

No doubt it was considered that the 
better light to the large rooms and the 
interior of the building generally did not 


justify so unusual a departure from generally 
accepted arrangements. 

One unsatisfactory feature of this com- 
petition is the absence of characteristic 
expression in so many of the otherwise 
most able designs. There seems to be a 
tendency to strive for the most imposing, 
almost we might say the most pretentious, 
effects, quite regardless of the fact that they 
may not be appropriate to the occasion 
and may not exactly distinguish the par- 
ticular character of municipal offices as 
distinct from any other type of public 
building. 

It may be one of the general disadvantages 


North Elevation. 


of the competitive system that it encourages 
a tendency to shout in order to make oneself 
heard, but the more the essential elements 
of design are understood and acted upon 
by assessors the less this necessity will be 
felt. 

In this case the tendency leads to the pro- 
duction of designs which at first glance 
look more like the central halls of law courts 
or museums than municipal offices, with the 
result that they mislead and fail to express 
the characteristic sentiment of the subject. 
A building should not only impress the 
spectator, but impress him in the right way. 
Sheer size of columns or other features 
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Fourth Premiated Design, by Messrs. Warwick & Hall: Ground Plan. 
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is, no doubt, an effective element which 
should not be overlooked, but, all the same, 
it should have some relation to the scale of the 
construction and the internal units of the 
building. The colossal Order can easily 
be overdone. What we cannot help feeling 
is that if this scale of feature and general 
treatment is suitable to, and perfectly 
expresses, the exact character and relative 
importance of the three-storied block of 
municipal offices for one of the London 
boone what would be the scale and treat- 
ment to be employed had this been a one- 
storied State building of the first monu- 
mental importance ? 

If we exhaust our means of expression 
i1 this direction over a relatively insignificant 
subject, what resources have we left when we 
come to deal with something really important 
which demands the largest scale of detail 
and imposing magnificence of treatment ? 

When we remember that the principal 
units, the most important apartments 
of this building are the Council Chamber and 
the suite of reception-rooms situated on the 
first floor, we are inclined to think that the 
most expressive effect is produced by those 
designs which most clearly exhibit that 
fact and which accentuate the first-floor 
line and employ the Order to emphasise the 
principal rooms to which the ground floor 
acts as a podium, rather than by those 
which couple the ground and first floor as 
if they contained rooms of equal importance. 
Where the suite of reception-rooms is placed 
on the first floor over the entrance and 
treated as lofty rooms rising through two 
floors, the more rational way of expressing 
this interesting fact would be to place the 
large Order at the first-floor level rather 
than on the ground. This would have 
the added advantage of bringing the Order 
into some intimate structural relationship 
with the building, and of determining its 

scale by structural necessity rather than by 
arbitrary sentiment. 

Where, however, as in at least one 
instance. the entrance and staircase hall 
rising through two floors becomes the 
central feature, the colossal Order on the 
ground floor may he considered a natural 
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and reasonable way of g it. One 
advantage of bringing such a feature as a 
staircase hall to the front is that it naturally 
lends itself to a bigger treatment on elevation ; 
but when we see the same advantage claimed 
by designs which have not made the same 
sacrifice of convenience to obtain it we 
cannot help thinking that they ought not 
to have the ae Se ae nae 

We presume t is question o 
was on the principal determining factor 
in the award, and that the premiated designs 
were chosen on general lines and in spite of, 
rather than because of, their colossal Orders, 
as we think that the scale shown by such 
designs as that by Mr. Robert Atkinson, Mr. 
Gascoyne, and many others is more in harmony 
with the nature and purpose of the building. 

While considering the general treatment 
of the site no doubt most of the competitors 
were struck with the obvious advan 
that would have been obtained had the 
Council acquired the whole block from street 
to street. 

In view of the unsatisfactory environment 
of any building erected on the site proposed, 
and considering the possibility of future 
extension from street to street forming a 
complete and well-placed building, manv 
competitors may have hesitated as to what 
course to pursue. Only one design, however, 
that by Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, 
has definitely adopted the point of view 
that the future is of equal or greater import- 
ance than the present, and has made 
deliberate provision for future extension. 

The main entrance is placed central 
with the whole frontage. and not with the 
present building, but a secondary rates 
entrance is so placed as to form a sufficiently 
complete and symmetrical effect in the 
meanwhile. This arrangement, not necessi- 
tating a wide lighting area at the side, 
gives a little more floor area to the building, 
and the entrance, being off the axis, leads 
to an unusual treatment with the Council 
Chamber facing Gloucester-place. The 
design, however, is perhaps hardly carried 
far enough, and not sufficiently well worked 
out to fully realise all the advantages which 
such a treatment might possess. 
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Considering the large number of design. 
submitted, it is quite impossible in the space 
at our disposal this week to refer to othe: 
points of interest involved or to conside: 
more of the designs in detail. We propose 
therefore to return to the subject in our nex! 
week's issue. 


— 


GENERAL NEWS. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects. 

At the — meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects next Monday, 
Decemker 4, there will be on view an import- 
ant collection of photographs of buildings in 
Italy, Greece, etc., recently presented to the 
Institute by Mrs. Cates, known as the 
‘‘ Arthur Cates Collection.” 

District Surveyors’ Examinations. 

Examinations of candidates for the oftices 
of District Surveyor under the London Build. 
ing Act, and of Building Surveyor under local 
authorities, held by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, pursuant to statute, took 
place on the 26th and 27th ult. Of the ten 
candidates admitted, the following three 
passed, and will be granted by the Council 
certificates of competency to act as District 
Surveyors in London, viz. :--Ronald Seymour 
Andrews, of 103, Bow-road, Bow, E.; 
Jose Edward Mundell, A.R.I.B.A., 157. 
Wool Exchange, Coleman-street, E.C.; 
Herbert Henry Young, 11, Tankerville-road, 
“treatham, 5.W 

Architectural Assistants at the Board of 

Works. 

In the Parliamentary Papers Mr. Snowden 
asks the First Commissioner of Works if he 
is aware that there are a number of pro- 
fessional men engaged ‘in the Office of Works 
who are termed architectural assistants, and 
who possess certificates of technical efficiency ; 
that some of them are members of the Royal 
Institute of Architects, Surveyors’ Institution, 
and allied societies; that these men have 
been employed for many years by the Board 
of Works, but are still not established; and 
will he consider their claims to. be placed on 
the established list?.—Mr. Dudley Ward 
replies as follows :—The answer to the four 

rts of the honourable Member's question is 
in the affirmative. With regard, however, 
to the last section, the First Commissioner 
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Fourth Premiated Design, by Messrs. Warwick & Hall. 
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is not at all sure that there is any general 
desire on the part of those gentlemen who 
might ke eonsidered eligible to be placed on 
tle established list, with the consequent sacri- 
fice of income which would be demanded by 
the regulations. 


The Late E. A. Abbey, R.A. 

In terms of his testamentary dispositions 
the late Mr. Abbey has bequeathed Chelsea 
Lodge, Tite-street, Chelsea, to the members 
of the Royal Academy for the use of the 
President conditionally upon the house being 
renamed Abbey House, and that his bronze 
bust by E. Onslow Ford, his portrait of his 
wife, and a work by Saint-Gaudens shall be 
placed there permanently, with the plate and 
furnitare. He leaves to the Royal Academy 
the library at Morgan Hall, Fairford, for 
removal to Abbey House or the Academy 
students’ room, and a sum of 6,000/. for the 
maintenance of the house. Some of his own 
works are left to the British National Gallery 
and the Art Museum, Boston. The New 
York Tribune says it is stated that Mrs. 
Abbey will okserve her husband’s wishes, 
though the fact that she has survived him 
nullifies these bequests. 


British Museum Appointments. 

The Trustees have appointed Mr. 
Henry Beauchamp Walters, Bell Scholar 
and Chancellor's Medallist, and Class I., 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge University, and 
author of many books upon Etruscan and 
Greek art, to be Assistant-Keeper in the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities ; 
Mr. George Francis Hill to be Assistant- 
Keeper in the Coins and Medals Department ; 
and Mr, Julius Parnell Gilson to be Keeper of 
Manuseripts. Mr. Hallett, the official guide 
to the Museum, has been appointed to con- 
tinue the conduct of parties of visitors at 
12 and 3 o'clock daily. 


London Museum. 

A section of the Museum will be devoted 
to a permanent exhibition of models, drawings. 
etc., of playhouses and theatres, with por- 
traits, play-Lille, and similar memorials. Mr. 
Laking has secured a copy of R. Morden and 
P. Lea’s panoramic ‘‘ prospect,”’ 8 ft. in length, 
of London and Westminster in 1715, as seen, 
at intervals, from the Surrey shore, and a 
collection of curiosities of XVth-XVIIth 
centuries date recently discovered in Pater- 
noster-row; Mr. R. M. Walker, has lent his 
collection of Battersea and Chelsea enamels 
and china, whereof one case alone is valued 


at 25,0002. 


King Edward Memorial for London. 

A meeting of the Advisory Committee of 
the fund for providing a memorial to King 
Edward in London has just been held at the 
Mansion House. The Committee had before 
them the suggestions and designs of Mr. 
Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A. (sculptor), and 
Mr. Edward Lutyens (architect) for a 
memorial of his Majesty, in bronze and Port- 
land stone, to be erected at the Piccadilly 
end of the Broad Walk in the Green Park. 
After explanations by the two artists as to 
the site, cost, and extent of the memorial 
and their treatment of the work, the Com- 
mittee unanimously expressed their general 
approval of the scheme. The Committee 
during their meeting also considered and re- 
jected a proposal for a site at Hyde Park- 
corner aie Professor Adshead, of the 
University of Liverpool, had suggested as an 
alternative to the ‘Brent Walk scheme. Sir 
Vezey Strong was requested to see the Chair- 
man of the London County Council and 
ascertain to what extent the Council would 
be prepared to co-operate with the Corpora- 
tion and the Committee in dedicating the 
Shadwell Market site as a public garden and 
playground for the inhabitants of East 
ondon. 


The Institution of Water Engineers. 

The first (winter) general meeting of the 
newly-incorporated Institution of Water 
Engineers (established as the British Associa- 
tion of Waterworks Engineers in 1896) will 
be held at the apartments of the Geological 
Society, Burlington House, W., on Friday 
and Saturday, December 8 and 9. The pro- 
ceedings will commence on Friday at 4 p.m. 
and on Saturday at 10.15 a.m. The follow- 
ing papers have been promised for reading 
and discussion, in addition to the other items 
on the programme, viz. :—(1) “ Waterworks 


_ the redecoration, in a scheme o 
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Management,"’ by Messrs. Easton Devonshire 
and William Matthews; (2) “ Portland 
Cement on Public Works,” by Mr. 
G. Thornhill Edwards; (3) ‘‘ The New Water- 
works for Skegness,’’ by Mr. Percy Griffith. 


The Institute of Metals. 

The London Meeting of the Institute of 
Metals will be held at the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s-gate, West 
minster, 8.W., on Tuesday, January 16, and 
Wednesday, January, 17, 1912. The meeting 
will commence on Tuesday afternoon, when 
the President-Designate (Professor W. 
Gowland, F.R.S.) will deliver his inaugural 
address on the subject of “Copper and Its 
Alloys in Early Times.’ The whole of 
Wednesday, January 17, will, if necessary, 
be devoted to the reading and discussion of 
papers. In connexion with the annual general 
meeting, the third annual dinner of the Insti- 
tute will take place in the evening of Tuesday, 
January 16. 


St. Peter’s Church, Bethnal Green. 

At a sitting in St. Paul’s of the Consistory 
Court of London on November 16, Dr. 
Tristram, K.C., Chancellor of the Diocese, 
granted a faculty for the erection of a new 
choir vestry to communicate with the exist- 
ing clergy vestry, and, by means of a cloister 
or covered way, with the church, at an esti- 
mated cost of 500/. It is also proposed to 
expend 100/. in adapting a space between 
the choir stalls and lobby as a side chapel, and 
in setting up an oaken screen or dwarf wall 
at the entrance into the choir, and also to 
make a new entrance on the north side of the 
church. The alterations will be carried out 
by the architect, Mr. E. T. Dunn, of Ilford, 
and in harmony with the present structure, 
which was built, in Hackney-road, in 1840-1, 
after designs by Vulliamy. 

Cannon-street Terminus Hotel. 

The South-Eastern Railway Company have 
taken over the terminus hotel, and intend to 
effect some extensive alterations and improve- 
ments of the structure. The project includes 

f white and 
gold, and the relighting of the Great Hall 
and of the Pillar Hall, a masonic temple 
above the Great Hall, relighting of the corri- 
dors, and the addition of a restaurant and 
grill-room, with new entrances from the 
station and the forecourt. The Great Hall 
is reputedly the largest in the City. 


Soho Works, Birmingham. 

Mr. George Tangye, of Heathfield Hall, has 
presented to the Birmingham Corporation the 
unique collection of Boulton, Watt, and 
Murdock relics, formerly in the Museum of 
the Soho Foundry, which he purchased some 
years ago. Amongst the models are Mar- 
dock’s rotary engine and pump, Watt’s engine 
indicator, and the Newcomen engine in sec- 
tion; there are many drawings, letters, and 
MSS., including the letter-books of Boulton’s 
and Watt’s business correspondence, and an 
interesting letter written by Watt in 1787 to 
the Abbé de Calonne. The gift supplements 
many valuable presentations, of Wedgwood 
ware and pictures, to the Museum and Art 
Gallery, Birmingham, on the part of Mr. 
George Tangye and his brother, the late Sir 
Richard Tangye. 

Craftsmen and State Aid. 

Mr. C. R. Ashbee’s new book, entitled 
“Should We Stop Teaching Art?” will be 
based on the recent findings of the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Royal College of 
Art. Mr. Ashbee will plead for the organisa- 
tion of craftsmen throughout the country, and 
Rossetti, Sandys, Millais, and others. 


in 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


New Municipal Buildings, Marylebone. 

The following awards have been made by 

the assessor in this competition :— 

1. No. 15, Mr.T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., 
12, Gray’s Inn-square, W.c. 

2. No. 79, Messrs. Thomas Wallis & J. K. 
Bowden, Queen Anne’s-chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. 3 

3. No. 39, Messrs. North & Robin, 99, 
R t-street, W. 

4. No. "13, Messrs. Warwick & Hall, 15, 
South-square, W. ; ae 

An illustrated review of this competition 

appears on pages 628-634. 
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Nurses’ Home, Bolton Ialirmary. 

This -building will be a memorial to King 
Edward VIL. The competition is confined to 
architects practising as principals within the 
borough of Bolton. Three premiums are 
offered, namely, 30/., 20/., and 10%. The 
assessor is Mr. John B. Gass, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Bolton, and designs are to be delivered to 
the Town Clerk by February 3 next. 


Teachers’ Training Coliege, Glasgow. 
The Provincial Committee have selected the 
following six firms to compete in the limited 
——— for the above :— 
essrs. H. & D. Barclay; Mr. Andrew 
Balfour; Messrs. John Burnet & Son; Mr. 
Henry Higgins; Messrs. Honeyman, Keppie, 
& Mackintosh; and "Messrs. MacwhanneW, 
Rogerson, & Reid, ali of Glasgow. 
We understand that they will each receive 
a honorarium for their services. 


Public Hall, Leicester. 

This competition was won locally by Messrs. 
Stockdale Harrison & Sons, architects, St. 
Martim’s, Leicester, and tenders are now 
advertised to be in by December 8 next. The 
assessors were Mr. E. George Mawbey, 
Borough Surveyor, and Mr. S. P. Pick, 
County Surveyor, both of Leicester. We have 
received a circular letter convening a public 
meeting for last night (November 30) in 
opposition to the scheme, the principal objec- 
tions taken to the present scheme being stated 
as follows :— 

“(1) The unsuitability of the site. 

(2) The inadequate accommodation. 

(3) The objectionable acoustic properties. 

(4) The undesirable and out-of-date method 
of seating. 

(5) The safety of the public has not 
sufficiently been considered. 

(6) The hall, which is intended to be used 
for dancing, bazaars, exhibitions, etc., 
cannot be suitably seated for concert 
purposes according to modern ideas. 

(7) No estimate has been placed before 
the public showing the cost of main- 
tenance and repairs, which will te 
unduly heavy owing to the temporary 
nature of the building. 

(8) The Corporation is exceeding its powers 
by depriving the public of open 
spaces. 

(9) That the present financial position of 
the town dees not warrant the 
expenditure for such a purpose. 

(10) That there is no real demand from the 
general public for the hall.” 


+) 
BOOKS. 


In the March and Borderland of Wales. By 
A. G. Braptey, with illustrations by W. 
M. Meredith, and maps. (London: Con- 
stable & Co., Ltd. 1.—Shropshire, Here- 
fordshire, and Monmouthshire. 5s. net. 
II.—Glamorgan and Gower. 43s. 6d. net.) 

Tuer author of these entertaining volumes 

explains in his preface that when the ques- 

tion arose of issuing a second edition of ‘“In 
the March and Borderland of Wales” it was 
decided to divide the book, which consisted 
of two somewhat distinct districts. The 
lesser part dealing with Glamorgan has, 
therefore, been issued separately and con- 
currently with the Shropshire volume, and, 
in our opinion, wisely, the two volumes deal- 
ing with distinct districts and forming 
volumes easy to handle and peruse. These 
are not guide-books, but are the records of 
the “leisurely wanderings’’ of the author, 
and, though of more direct interest to local 
readers, ne contain so much entertaining 
matter that they deserve to be read by a 
wider public. The author's method has been 
to visit various towns and villages in the dis- 
tricts dealt with and describe them topo- 
graphically and from the point of view of 
the antiquary and archeologist; and, in the 
hands of a careful and painstaking writer 
like Mr. Bradley, the method, provided the 
locality dealt with has sufficient history and 
character, cannot fail to have an instructive 
interest. The pages of these two volumes, 
describing now some architectural work, or 
some local historical fact, then some divert- 
ing experience or a , bear evidence of 
considerable’ research on the part of the 
author, and we offer him our thanks for the 
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pleasure the perusal of his work has afforded 
us. 

The illustrations by Mr. Meredith add to 
the interest and value of the volumes, 
though they are a little unequal in merit. 
The Art of Polychromatic and Decorative 

Turning. By Asupown AUDSLEY, 

LL.D., and Berraotp Avpstey, Demy 

8vo. With 21 plates. (London: George 

Allen & Co., Ltd., Rathbone-place. 4s. 6d. 

net. ) 

Tuis volume is one of “ Allen’s Technical 
and Art Manuals,’ and is a “ practical 
manual for the professional and amateur 
turner,’’ the authors of which are architects 
by profession. They have written a clear 
and useful account of an interesting branch 
of the wood-turner’s art, and the diagrams 
and illustrations are of practical value. In- 
cluded in the volume are the following 


chapters :—‘' Coloured Woods Suitable for 
Decorative Turning,”’ ‘‘ Decoration by the 
Process of Studding,” ‘ Decoration by the 
Process of Lamination,”’ “Decoration by the 


Process of Geometrical Inlaying,”” and the 
‘‘ Practical Application of Polychromatic and 
Decorative Turning.” 





The Principles of Planning Buildings. By 
Percy L. Marks. (London: B. T. Batsford. 
12s. net.) 

Tuat this book has found an appreciative 
public is evident from the fact that a third 
edition, revised and enlarged, now makes its 
appearance. It contains much practical 
information as to the requirements, a 
ments, aspect, and so forth, of different types of 
modern buildings that must be extremely useful 
to the general practitioner ; particularly when 
he is suddenly called upon to display a know- 
ledge of a class of building with whose require- 
ments he happens to be unacquainted. 

From this book he may obtain a general 
idea of what the author calls the “ general 
scope of a building,” its main characteristics, 
and the chief points which govern its general 
disposition. Such information being often 
most quickly conveyed to an architect by means 
of a plan which embodies it, the illustrations of 
plans of different classes of buildings are a useful 
feature which have no doubt contributed largely 
to the suecess of this publication. ¥ 

It is this aspect of the book which we consider 
most valuable, for it is probable that there always 
will be a demand for such information, if reliable 
and up-to-date. 

When, however, the author deals with general 
considerations, and such abstract questions as 
symmetry or axiality, his method and his 
results seem to us to be less satisfactory. Indeed 
it is a question how far this book may be said to 
redeem the promise of its title, which, after all, 
is a somewhat comprehensive one that might 
well lead us to expect a book of quite a different 
character. 

The principles of planning are the principles 
of organic architectural design, and they have 
no necessary connexion with the requirements of 
any particular class of buildi They are the 
guiding principles a designer follows, the method 
by which he works, the way he sets about it 
in order to obtain an architectural plan. An 
architect may be a most accomplished planner, 
without necessarily knowing the requirements 
and proper arrangements of a single modern 
building as built to-day. On the other hand, 
it is possible to have the requirements of every 
known class of building, down to the minutest 
detail, at one’s finger-ends without knowing 
anything about architecture or understanding 
the most elementary principles of design. 

The two things are separate and distinct, 
although often confused, and we frequently 
hear of architects being referred to as experts on 
some aspect or other of planning because they 
happen to know the arrangements of, say, # 
public bath or a brewery almost as well as does 
a bath superintendent or a brewer. 

The requirements of a building are in reality 
the requirements of the people who inhabit it, 
They are formulated more by those who use a 
building than by those who design it. A know- 
ledge of these requirements is not so much a 
age of architecture as a knowledge of 
life a: of human nature. However con. 
venient it may be to have such information in @ 
handy form in the bookcase, it cannot, after all, 
entirely take the place of information acquired 
st hand from the actual people themselves. 
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before the architect can put his principles into 


daily practice, but it is more a matter of fact 
than a matter of principle, more in the nature 
of the material which we mould to our purpose 
by the aid of the igen irae saponin 

Our purpose is to create i and the 
question of principles comes in when we ask 
ourselves how we shall proceed to use this 
material, this knowledge of life, in such a way as 
to produce it. 

In this, which we hold is the crux of the whole 
matter, the author does not seem to afford us 
much help, or to be altogether in touch with the 
advance of modern th t. We cannot 
honestly say that we think his remarks are of 
any special value. With some we are wnable to 
agree, while those with which we do agree must 
surely have been obvious truisms to all serious 
students for the last quarter of a century ; 
——_ it is, no doubt, possible that there 
are still a few survivors from a former period 
to whom they may appeal with all the force of 
newly-discovered truths. 

We do not wish to appear to quarrel with the 
author for not writing a book which he did not 
intend to write, but when he adopts so attractive, 
comprehensive, and ambitious a title, 
states eas ; the leading —_ is to show ~ 
princt of planning [the italics are the 
author's] in close ren and practical associa- 
tion,’ the title is only saved from appearing 
pretentious and misleading by assuming that 
the author attaches a different meaning to the 
word “ principle ” to that accepted. 

The book, being published by Mr. Batsford, 
is all that can be desired in quality of paper, 
printing, and general get-up. 


SEED atta cian cee 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Cuemistry. By Bertram Blount and A. G. 
a (London: Charles Griffin & Co. 
14s.) 

Pirertmm Lire In THE Mrppite Acres. By 
Sidney Heath. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. net.) 

Tue Art or Potycuromatic anp Decora- 
tive Turninc. By G. A. Audsley and B. 
Audsley. (London: G. Allen. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Ixrectious DIsEAsEs AND THEIR PREVEN- 
tive Treatment. By E. C. Seaton, 
M.D.(Lond.). (London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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LEGAL COLUMN, 


Land Valuation: Forms IV. and VIil. 


The Court of Appeal have now delivered 
considered judgments in the two cases, 
Dyson v. Attorney-General and Burghes v. 
Attorney-General. The history of these two 
cases will be found in these pages—-Dyson’s 
ease, the Builder, December 24, 1910, and 
November 10, 1911, and Burghes’s case, the 
Builder, May 19, 1911. In Dyson's case objec- 
tion was taken to Form IV. This form was 
issued under sect. 26, subs. (2), of the Finance 
Act, which provides that ‘‘ Any owner of land, 
and any person receiving rent in respect of 
any land, shali, on being required by notice 
from the Commissioners, furnish to the Com- 
missioners a return containing such particulars 
as the Commissioners may require as to the 
rent received by him and as to the owner- 
ship, tenure, area, character, and use of 
the land, and the consideration given on any 
previous sale or lease of the land, and any 
other matters which may properly be required 
for the purpose of the valuation of the land, 
and which it is in his power to give. . . ,” 
and the section imposes the liability to a 
penalty if the return is not made within the 
time specified in the notice, not being less than 
thirty days. 

In Dyson's case the points raised were 
threefold :— 

IL. That less than thirty days were allowed 
him in which to comply with the notices. 

Il. That the returns were required to be 
made to some person other than the Com- 
missioners. 

III. That the requisition numbered (i) in 
respect of land, of which he was owner and 
also occupier, was ultra vires. This requisition 
was—“‘ If the person making the return is also 
the occupier, state the annual value, i.e., the 
sum for which the property is worth to be 





let to a yearly tenant, the owner keeping it: 


in repair.’ 

he Court unanimously held that the fact 
that at least thirty days not been 
allowed rendered the notices invalid, and 
consequently that all the notices served upon 
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the plaintiff were merely w ‘ 
This realy punt at Ge wie, bet ie 
Attorney invited the Court to express 
an opinion on the other points. They held— 


in this respect reversing the Court below— 
that the order to deliver the forms to an 
appointed officer did not invalidate the form, 
but that the requisition contained in (i) was, 
in the case of ax owner in occupation, un- 
authorised, since it related not to information 
prescribed the section, but was intended to 
extract an admissi and that its presence in 
the form when delive to an owner in 
occupation rendered the whole form invalid. 

The Court unhesitatingly held this to be a 
case in which the Court should exercise its 
discretionary powers to make a declaration that 
the forms were unauthorised, and they com- 
mented in this connexion upon the incon- 
venience and expense imposed upon a member 
of the public, from the forms having been 
issued contrary to the Act. 

Burghes’s case turned on sect. 31 of the Act—- 
“ Every person who pays rent in respect of 
any land, and every person who as agent for 
another person receives any rent in respect 
of any land,” shall furnish to the Commissioners 
the name and address of the person to whom 
he pays rent or for whom he receives rent. 
Burghes was a rent collector,and he was required 
to give the particulars as regards “any land 
situate within or partly within the parish or 
place of Plaistow South.” It was held by 
the Court of Appeal that, as the form related 
to no specific piece of land, this form was also 
mere wastepaper. : 

Two subsidiary points may be mentioned in 
connexion with this latter case. The notice 
also contained a demand that the person should 
furnish ‘‘the descriptions and precise situations 
of the lands in respect of which rent is 
received.” The Attorney-General admitted 
that the Commissioners had no right to demand 
this information, and the Court commented 
severely on the forms being allowed to issue 
by the Commissioners without the lands being 
specified. Secondly, it is to be observed that 
under sect. 31 the penalty is only threatened 
if a person “ wilfully fails to comply with the 
provisions of the section,” not as is the case 
under sect. — to make a return within 
the time specified.” 

The Master of the Rolls intimated that 
under sect, 31 he might have hesitated to 
make a declaration holding the form invalid 
had the allowance of twenty-nine days in place 
of thirty been the only ground of complaint. 

We have endeavoured fully to explain these 
decisions, as a very large number of property- 
owners and land-agents are affected by these 
forms. It is, however, to be regretted that 
from the necessities of the case these judg- 
ments have come so late in the day, as some 
millions of notices, not .in compliance with 
the Act, may have been issued involving 
owners of property in serious expense in 
obtaining professional assistance in answering 
questions which should never have been put. 

These two cases illustrate the importance to 
the public of access to the Courts being secured 
where Acts of Parliament have to be construed. 
and the dangers attending the uncontrolled 
action of officials. 


Nuisance from Noise. 

As very few cases are brought before the 
Courts in respect of nuisance from noise it 1s 
somewhat extraordinary that the case of 
Becker v. Earl’s Court, Ltd., which we noted 
the Builder, November 17, should so soon have 
been followed by another case, Page and 
others cv. Watt and others, heard before Mr. 
Justice Darling on November 24. The plaintiffs 
were the leaseholders and occupiers of 
certain premises at Kingston-on-Thames, and 
they complained of nuisance from noise from 
a skating-rink next door. The nature of the 
noises complained of were somewhat similar to 
those in Becker's case, viz., a anical organ, 
the use of a syren and megaphone, and occa- 
sionally a brass band. On the granting of 
the licence the defendants had undertaken to 
take certain precautions, and had done so, but 
it was alleged that these had not proved 
efficient in deadening the noise. The neigh- 
bourhood was not a very high-class residential 
district, the houses being small houses let to 
weekly tenants and having a railway and a 
tramway close to them; but the plaintiffs 
recovered damages, although an injunction 
was 

The damage to the leaseholder was the 
difficulty in securi tenants: but from the 
report of the case it is not clear what damages 
were proved by the tenants. In Becker's case, 
in the Chancery Division, it will be remem- 
bered, very strict evidence was required as 
to the injury to health complained of. Tt may 
be doubted whether noises of the character com- 
plained of in these two cases should be 
permitted at all in a residential district of any 
sort or description. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


‘Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. 
Edward White, Chairman, rigsagpen 

ENLARGING OF ScHoots.—It is proposed to 
enlarge the Berner-street School, to provide 
accommodation for an additional 348 places. 
The Brixton-hill Industrial School for Girls 
is also to be enlarged, at an estimated cost 
of 560/., to provide accommodation for 
ninety girls, 

Parks.—A sum of 100/. is to be spent in 
connection with the formation of an old 
English garden at Battersea-park, including 
drainage, water supply, and the formation 
of paths and a pond. The house known as 
‘Inglewood *’ in Norwood-park is to be 
demolished and the site laid out as an addi 
tion to the park. 

Tueatres, etc.--The following drawings 
have been approved of by the Theatres and 


Music Halls Committee :—Hammersmith 
Skating Rink, Brook-green-road—erection of 
a bandstand. His Majesty's Theatre-—ven- 


tilation arrangements, 

Orrice AND GaraGe.-—-In a report of the 
Building Acts Committee it was stated that 
it is proposed to erect an office and a garage 
on the eastern side of Streatham-hill, Wands- 
worth, on the conditions that the building 
is to be completed within eighteen months. 

New Free Bricape Sration.—-Owing to 
the inadequacy of the accommodation at the 
fire station in High-street, West Norwood, 
it is pro 1 to erect a new station at an 
estimated cost of 13,0007. A site for this 
purpose is to be obtained, at a cost of about 
2,100/., adjoining the tramways depét in 
Norwood-road. 

——_o-— —— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The R.1.B.A, Examinations. 

Sir,—In these times, when the desirability 
of registration of architects is more and more 
felt, surely it is a pity that many unnecessary 
obstacles are presented to architects desirous 
of joining the Institute. 

Sebi desirous of sitting for the direct 
examination for architects in practice, I 
required information and advice as to the 
Institute’s requirements, and requested an 
interview with one of the head officers of the 
Institute. A message, however, was sent to 
the effect that the clerk in charge was quite 
competent to deal with all questions con- 
nected with the examinations. Surely this 
treatment scarcely encourages practising 
architects to join an Institute whose officials 
are hedged about by such circumlocution. 

Comparisons are odious, but one cannot help 
comparing this attitude with that of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, where the humblest 
student may be sure of instant access to, and 
best advice from, the Institution's officials. 





Licentiateship R.1.B.A. 

Srr,—The letter of ‘‘ Enquirer’’ on the 
above subject and the necessary age qualifica- 
tion as im ty the “ powers that be”’ will, 
I am quite satisfied, ap strongly to many 
of our younger practising architects, who 
would wi ingly join this Licentiate Class, and 
who have all the necessary qualifications and 
proved ability, yet are lacking in years. 

I know of many instances, and, with your 
permission, will quote my own as an example, 
subscribing myself under a nom de plume that 
there wy ie no indiscretion. 

I have been in active practice as an archi- 
tect for the last six years, and have carried 
out several important public buildings, rang- 
ing in cost from 8,000/. to 13,0002. Within 
the last two years I have entered for seven 
open competitions for various public build- 
ings; I have won three out of these, being 
placed first in each instance, and have been 
appointed to carry out the work. I am told 
that three out of seven is not a bad 
average. . . . 

I am at present engaged in preparing the 
working drawings, etc., for two public build- 
ings of some importance, one of which I won 
in competition, the other was given to me on 
my reputed merit alone. ; 

Naturally readers will say, “Why not sit 
for the examination?” My answer is this, 
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and I know there are many similarly situated, 
that I am forty-five minutes by rail from the 
nearest large town where I might expect to 
find the necessary tuition facilities; and I do 
not think the oldest and most experienced 
Fellow of the Institute will deny that to again 
ames the examination he would have to submit 
imself to careful and more or less prolonged 
study. Now, my time is fully occupied, and 
has almost always been with work which I 
carry out with the help of one junior assistant 
only; there are people who are dependent 
upon me and my efforts. How can I find the 
time or inclination for hard study, with the 
possibility of failure after several months’ 
work ? 

I am twenty-eight, and very sore about it. 

SECOND ENQUIRER. 
Official Architecture. 

Sir,—The injustice of the so-called 
temporary employment complained of by 
“ Efficiency "’ and other architectural assist- 
ants in H.M. Office of Works extends far 
teyond them. The Office of Works is riddled 
by temporary employees, many of whom have 
spent the better part of a lifetime there, and 
are entrusted with a large measure of 
technical and financial responsibility. In an 
Editorial Note you have already called atten- 
tion to this so far as it relates to the clerks 
of works. 

One would think that the First Com- 
missioner of Works must be aware of this 
long-continued injustice. Ten years’ service 
is tetter than any examination to determine 
if a man is suitable for permanent employ- 
ment, and is also a fairly safe indication that 
there is sufficient work to warrant the Depart 
ment in making a permanent appointment. 
The justice of this must appeal to the First 
Commissioner, so that the injustice of depriv- 
ing men of well-earned pensions will be re- 
moved without resource to combinations and 
agitations. 

With regard to the statement that official 
architecture is costly, I do not think that 
there would be much difficulty in proving 
that the Office of Works obtains better bar- 
gains in their buildings than the average 
outside architect; but I wish to emphasise 
the fact that this is largely due to the 
efforts of the men who are turned off at sixty 
without a pension. 


Cost of Joinery. 

Sir,—I have read a letter signed ““F. M.”’ 
in your issue of last week with reference to the 
above. The statement ‘‘F. M.’’ makes may 
or may not be so in London. This I do not 
wish to argue or discuss here, but, in my 
opinion, if the facts are as stated, would it 
not be fairer and. more sportemanlike for 
him (“ F. M.’’) to privately and confidentially 
inform his late firm, with data, of these un- 
scrupulous and dishonest transactions, to 
enable them to thoroughly thrash the matter 
out and put a stop to same? 

[ do not think in the long run that “ F. M.” 
would lose by this, and, undoubtedly, at the 
same time, building trade and joinery works’ 
employers have to thank your correspondent 
for bringing this matter to light. ' 

I only hope that should any of this kind 
of thing be happening in London (besides the 
case mentioned above) that ‘‘ F. M.’s”’ letter 
may induce others, like himself, to go straight- 
forwardly to the heads of the firms and inform 
them of these malpractices. 

James F. Parker. 





The Port of London Offices Competition. 

Srr,—As one of those who, in season and 
out, both at the Institute and in the Press, 
have urged the limitation of scp, 
work in architectural competitions, may 
be permitted to appeal to Sir Aston Webb in 
respect to the Port of London Offices Com- 
petition ? 5 

As the preliminary drawings will only be 
seen by ss officially connected with the 
competition, there is no need for many 
drawings, and particularly for the perspective 
view, which will entail a collective expendi- 
ture of probably 1,000/. Further, one eleva- 
tion one section would be sufficient to 
indicate the external and internal treatment. 

In the Marylebone competition Mr. Hare 
has gone on right lines in eliminating per- 
spectives, but I venture to think he might 
have gone one further and spared the pro- 
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fession the 180 unsuccessful details which have 
probably cost their authors some 900. 

I would respectfully ask our assessors to 
bear in mind what I have before , 
viz., that for preliminary purposes plans 
alone are necessary. L. 





Shop Front ia Dover-street, Piccadilly. 

S1r,—In the article in your list week's 
issue on the works of Mr. Walter Cave, 
architect, I notice an illustration of a shop 
front designed by him in Dover-street, Picca- 
dilly (now demolished). May I be allowed to 
point out that there is a very similar original 
old shop front, built in the George's time, 
still existing on the east side of the Hay- 
market, London, near Piccadilly-circus; it 
is now occupied as a tobacconist’s. 

Doubtless all Aabitués of the West-end 
know this delightful old shop, but many of 
your country readers may be unacquainted 
with it. Horace T. Bonner, A.R.1.B.A. 


Memorial te King Edward VII. 

Str,—Amongst the various sites suggested 
I have not seen that one at present occupied 
by the statue of Achilles in Hyde Park as a 
likely one. 

There could not be much objection or 
difficulty in removing that memento of the 
Crimean War to congenial surroundings, say, 
the War Office end of St. James’s Park, and 
adapting the ground for a memorial to our 
“ peace-loving King.” 

I venture to think the change would be 
welcomed and appropriate. 

Wa. Ratxe Se_woopn, 
Registrar, Wandsworth Technical Institute. 


ee 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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Terrazzo Floor. 


Srr,—A terrazzo floor laid in a large apart- 
ment a few years ago has recently risen 
considerably in the centre. An examination 
shows that the terrazzo and floating layer of 
cement and sand have parted from the concrete 
bed under, the surface of which appears to 
be in perfect order and not to have risen. 

The concrete bed was composed of ashes 
and cement, and on breaking it up particles 
of coal were found in it. 

It is alleged that the gases generated ty 
the coal in the concrete bed have burst the 
terrazzo upwards, but it appears to the 
writer that any ordinary hair crack would 
be gufficient to allow any such gases to 
escape without lifting the floor, and that the 
effect of such gases—if any—would be evident 
in the concrete. 

Can any of your readers explain such a 
movement, and what effect particles of coal 
would have in the concrete itself’ J. 





Hot Water and Galvanised-iron Cisterns. 

Str,—I should be exceedingly obliged to 
you or to any of your expert readers who 
would be kind enough to give me the benefit 
of their experience im connexion with the 
action of hot water on galvanised-iron cis- 
terns. 

My water supply is derived from a well 
and the hot water for the bath is collected 
in a galvanised-iron cistern. The constitu- 
ents of the water are such that it has a 
deteriorating effect on the cistern, and in 
three years’ time it works through. TTiis is 
the length of life of a new cistern which I 
put in three years ago. 

I am told by the builder that there is no 
alternative but to put in a new cistern, and, 
if such is the case, I must face the p 
of having to renew the cistern every three 
years. 

I cannot but think there must be some 
other remedy, and, as I have said, I should 
be exceedingly grateful for any advice on 


the subject. J. A. C, 
——_——-__-->-—__— 
LIBRARY OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. 


The Board of Education give notice that 
the lib of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum will be closed from December 12 to 
January 20 inclusive for cleaning, relighting, 
and general renovation. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


(a em 


“ False Economy ” is the title of the leading 
article, which deals with the desirability both to 
the tenant and the landlord of destroying 
obsolete property. 


A second article, on “ Modern Architecture 
in the East,” is given on p. 624, being & 
consideration of the factor of native craftsman- 
ship in the design of modern buildings in India. 


In “Notes” columns (p. 624) will be 
found observations on : “ Official Architecture in 
Glasgow” ; “ The British School at Rome ~ ; 
“Direction of Students”; “Danger of 
Control "; * Necessity of Freedom.” 


Some picture exhibition notices will be found 
on p. 625. 


The Architectural Association Conversazione 
was held on Thursday last week, and a brief 
notice will be found on p- 626. 


Under “ Architectural Societies’ (p. 626) 
brief reports are given of : “‘ Manchester Society 
of Architects”; “ Liverpool Architectural 


Society’; “ Aberdeen Architectural Associa- 
tion”; “Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.” 


An illustrated review of the Marylebone 
Municipal Buildings Competition Drawings is 
given this week (p.-628). In our next Issue 
we shall have other observations to make and 
give further illustrations of some of the 
designe. 


Book notices (p. 635) include: “In the 
March and Borderland of Wales”; ‘* The Art 
ef Polychromatic and Decorative Turning ” ; 
‘The Principles of Planning Buildings.” 


Legal Column (p. 636) includes comments 
on: “ Nuisance from Noise ’’; “Land Valua- 
tion: Forms IV. and VIII.” 


In our Correspondence columns (p. 637) 
will be found letters on : “The R.I.B.A. Exam- 
inations ” ; * Licentiateship R.1I.B.A.” ; “ Cost 
of Joinery”; “Shop Front, Dover-street, 
Piccadilly; ‘‘ Memorial to King Edward 
VIL."; “ Official Architecture; “ Port of 
London Offices Competition.” 


At the meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion on Monday a long and interesting paper 
was read by Mr. Arthur T. Bolton on “‘ Jacobean 
Architecture,” and a large number of lantern 
slides were shown. The paper is given in place 
of our usual Monthly Review (p. 639), where 
some illustrations in connexion with it will be 
found. One of our plates is also devoted to 
some of Mr. Bolton's illustrations, 


The annual report of the London County 
Council in reference to school buildings is 
noticed on p, 650. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 651) 
i ncludes the following : *‘ ‘Allow ' or‘ Provide’ ?”’ ; 
* Unemployment Insurance"; “ Cement in 
Egypt”; “Forced Building Labour in the 
Middle Ages”; * Projected hes Buildings in 
the Provinces”; “Applications under the 
Building Acts, 1894-1909,” ete. 


In Law Reports (p. 654) will be found 
. report of a case under the London Building 
Acts. 


Ln 
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MEETINGS. 








Fripar, Decemperr 1. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting}, 
Messrs. J. and W. Legg on “ Brake-lining Coeffinents 
ot Friction. Dr. W. C. Unwin, F.RB.s., President 
will occupy the chair. 8 p.m. : 


Saturpar, Decemexr 2. 

Aberdeen Architectural Association.—_Mr. G. M Fraser 
on “John Smith, City Architect, and His Work i 
Aberdeen.”” 7,30 p.m. on 

Incorporated British Institute of Certijied Carpenters.— 
Annual dinner, Boulo Restaurant, . : . wren . 
street, W. 7 p.m. a oe 


Monpar, Decemper 4, 

The Royal Institute of British Architects.—Business 
meeting. Exhibition of phot mildings i 
ge renee = » te. Ah ga eS a 2 

Roya tety of Arts (Cantor Lecture . ~~ Professor 
Phere BP. Lewes on “ The CGprbontantion of Coal —~—If 

pm : 

Liverpool Architectural Society._Mr.W. H. Ward 
M.A., on‘ Renaissance Church Architecture,” 
trated by iantcrn slides. 6 p.m, — 
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The Socie Bugincers.—Mr. Henry Adams on ‘“ The 


Design of Chimneys."’ 7.30 7 

Victoria and Albert Musewn (Cnieoreity of London). — 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “The Chateaux of the Loire 
and other French Renaissance Buildings,"” 5 p.m. 

Tuxspay, Decemser 5, 

British Museum ( weg yg 8 London) —Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “ Temples of Ionic Order.” Lantern 
illastrations. 4.30p.m. — 

Institution of Civil Bn a to be further 
discussed, “ Electric L inn ot way-Trains: The 
Brake-Vehicle Method,” by Mr. R. T. Smith, BSc. 
8 p.m. 

Wepwespar, Decemper 6. 

Royal Archxological Institute —Profeasor T. McKenny 
Hughes on “Some Sources of Error in A 
Objects Found in Sands and Gravels to the Age 
those Deposits, with Special Reference to the so-called 
Eoliths.”” With lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

King’s College (University of London).—Professor 
Elsey Smith on “ Early Roman Ch “ 5 pm. 

Manchester Society of Architects,—Mr. Paul Ogden on 
* Science and vig wy oat 6.30 p.m, : 

Institution of Civil &ngineers.—Students’ visit to the 
Liverpool Street Extension Works of the Central 
London Railway. 

Tuvrspary, DecemBer 7. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Dr. R. Pohl on 
* National and In ional Standards for Electrical 
Machinery.’ 8 p.m. 

Fraipar, Decemperr 8. 

Aberdeen Architectural Association (in the Northern 
Arts Club).—Mr. G. M Fraser on “A Historical Tour 
in Aberdeen.”” Illustrated by lantern slides. 7.30 p.m. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftemen’s 
Society.—Mr. John Crawford on “The Duties of a 
Foreman Mason.” 

Saturpay, DecemsBer 9. 

Incorporated British Institute of Certified Carpenters 
(Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, E.C.).— ual general 
meeting. 5.30 p.m. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Church of Sit. Mary the Virgin, Dorchester. 


HIS church has been in course of con- 
struction for the past eighteen 
months in a new district of Dor- 
chester, and is now drawing near to 

completion, with the exception of the tower, 

which (but for its lower stage), together with 
the screens and reredos, has had to be postponed. 

It will be scen that the plan is cruciform, but 
without the obstruction to the interior which is 
inevitable with a central tower; the an is 
placed in a spacious chamber over the larger 
vestry, while the heating chamber is below the 
lesser. The gallery over the screen is available 
fora band. The roof over nave and chancel has 

a continuous barrel vault, 132 ft. long by 40 ft. 

high, divided internally by the sereen and 

externally by the fléche ; the roof of the chapel 
is similarly vaulted, the arcaded between 
this and the chancel has a groi vault in 
stone. The archways of the tower are of the 

West-Country panelled type, while the jambs and 

pillars of all others are plainly splayed, the 

arches only being moulded; the walls are of 
brick faced externally with Swa stone, and 
all dressings are of Monk’s Park , and 

the roofs are tiled. The chancel, which is a 

special gift, has black and white marble paving 

and steps. The floor of nave and aisles slopes 
upwards towards the east, thus making use of 

“i foundations necessitated by the fall in 

the site. 

Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A., of Marlborough, 
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drawing hung in the Royal Academy this year. 





The Red House, near Hitchin. 

Tuts is a sketch design by Mr. J. Algernon 
Hallam, representing a with a good-sized 
living-room and a small dining-room. The 
intention was to design a quiet house not relyi 
on detail for effect, to reduce externa 
— toa minimum. The bricks would be 2-in. 

ull red, the roof covered with purple brown 
hand-made tiles, the casements iron copper 
plated with lead glazing. The front door 
would be of oak. The gables on garden 
elevation would be covered with oak weather 
boarding. 

Jacobean Architecture. 

Ovr illustrations of Bramshill, the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and the porch of St. Mary's 
Church, Oxford, are in connexion with Mr. 
Bolton’s tr on Jacobean Architecture 
read before the Architectural Association on 
Monday (p. 639). 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 30, 1861. 





Terrible Disaster in Edinburgh. 

Eprxsvron has just been the seene of a 
horrible catastrophe. One of those gigantic 
tenements in tae High-street—-that grand 
old street which connects the Palace of Holy- 
rood with the castle—has fallen, and in its 
fall has buried the bodies of its ill-fated 
inhabitants. Up to the period at which we 
write, twenty-nine lives have been lost, 
fourteen persons have escaped with injuries 
more or less severe, and ten or twelve are 
missing. 

The house whose sudden fall occasioned 
such a fearful loss of life is supposed to have 
been nearly 300 years old. Tne timbers were 
decayed and rotten, particularly the joisting. 
To all external appearance, indeed, it seemed 
more substantial than many of the old 
houses beside it ; for, by one of those modern 
refinements in shop siescahinas the original 
plaster front had, to some extent, been 
replaced by a front of ashlar. But its 
general rickety condition had long been 
palpable. 

nr 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, MILLBANK. 


An exhibition will be opened on 
December 14 for three months of the collec- 
tion of works by English Pre-Raphaelite 
artists belongi to the Corporation Art 
Gallery, of Birmingham, which is in course of 
being rebuilt. The collection comprises 
Millais’s ‘‘ Blind Girl,”’ Holman unt’s 
“Christ in the Temple” and “Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” and Ford Madox Brown's 
“Last of England,” with drawings by 
Rossetti, Sandys, Millais, and others. 
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Church of St. Mary, Dorchester. 


Mr, Charles E. Ponting, P.S.A., Architect. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON JACOBEAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


{ the meeting of the Architectural 

A Association on Monday a paper was 

read by Mr. A. T. Bolton, entitled 

“Some Thoughts on Jacobean Archi- 
tecture,” which we are enabled to give in full 
below, together with some of the illustrations 
which the lecturer showed. 

“Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
In electing to deal with so difficult a 
subject as Jacobean architecture I shall 
claim to have reverted to an original con. 
ception of A.A. meetings, which was, I 
believe, that those who might know a little 
should endeavour to enlighten those who 
might be assumed to know even less. 

I confess I have always found the subject 
of Jacobean architecture very obscure. 
Although I have consulted a great variety 
of books in various libraries, 1 have rather 
endeavoured, as far as has been possible, to 
visit personally or revisit some of the chief 
buildings of the period. Houses in the 
nature of their use cannot be very accessible. 
and | am glad of this opportunity of making 
special acknowledgments of some very kind 
permissions accorded to me. I have also to 
thank Country Life for a loan of sixty 
lantern slides from their well-known illus 
trations of old houses, and Mr. Batsford 
for the selection of thirty-five plates from 
Messrs. Gotch and Talbot Brown's book 
exhibited here this evening. 

Of books a list might be made, but Mr. 
Blomfield’s lucid ‘ History of the English 
Renaissance "’ and the great folio of Messrs. 
Gotch and Talbot Brown have practically 
superseded the older works by Nash, 
Richardson, and Hall. To such authorities 
one can only express obligations, and differ 
when necessary at one’s own risk. 

The researches of Mr. Wyatt Papworth 
have been the foundation, and useful addi 
tions have been made by Mr. Harry Sirr in 
the R.1.B.A. Journal, and by Mr. Walter 
Spiers, the curator of the Soane Museum, in 
the useful notes he has compiled for students 
ot John Thorpe’s book. I shall hope to set 
out all the available facts, and then leave 
you to form your own conclusions. 

Pending further discoveries, many points 
in the discussion must remain open, but 
where the evidence seems reasonably 
adequate deductions that seem likely to be 
useful may well be drawn. 


Domestic Architecture. 


Domestic architecture is essentially a 
complicated subject. Those of you who have 
looked into the history of a house extending 
over two or three centuries will agree that 
the customary absence of records, either of 
building or reconstruction operations, renders 
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many common assumptions and _ historical 
deductions very unsafe. Broadly speaking, 
we shall find that each generation makes its 
own alterations, and that sales, with the 
accompaniment of new ownership, are pretty 
certain dates of successive upheavals. 

As an example it is amusing to see a 
house classified as of an H plan if you 
happen to discover that the wings are 
additions to a house, originally square, by 
some later owner. 

The hardest case of all is that of a house 
started on a basis of alteration or addition 
to an existing structure, and developing, in 
the course of building work, into a recon- 
struction so complete that the original house 
has been lost sight of and forgotten. 

It has, however, lived on in the restric- 
tions that it imposed on its successor. 

There are also cases where the client has 
evidently not been satisfied, and reconstruc- 
tions have taken place even before com- 
pletion. 

A good many facile deductions based on 
plans of old buildings rest, I am inclined 
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to believe, on similarly insecure foundations. 
It is as well to bear in mind our own experi- 
ences in house-building, and to allow for the 
prevalence of human nature in all epochs. 

The compromises of to-day were certainly 
equally enforced in the past, but we run to 
extremes when we exaggerate the roll of 
the paymaster. I think various allegations 
as to the non-existence of architects and a 
good many fanciful theories as to the genesis 
of old buildings should be profoundly 
modified by considerations of this order. 

Arguments based on the correspondence 
relating to Burleigh House, for instance, 
should allow for the fact that no Elizabethan 
exterior is more incoherent or unsatisfactory. 
Burleigh, in fact, was exceptionally deficient 
in suckigacual control. The best feature 
remaining of the Elizabethan interior, the 
great staircase, an interesting variation of 
the Italian type of stairs with ascending 
vaults, shows that in parts, at any rate, 
architectural skill of a high order must have 
been enlisted. 

Let us keep-in mind all through the point 
of view of the working architect, who knows 
very well the decisive influence of the archi- 
tect’s presence at his building. 

We io that these ancestors had special 
riding allowances, and, as Mr. Blomfield 
puts it, ‘‘much of Inigo Jones’s time must 
have been spent in the saddle.”” The same 
must have been true of the Thorpes and 
those others who so far are only names to us. 

There is no sense in looking for our signed 
sets of contract drawings and details at that 
time of day. You will find the 280 pages of 
Thorpe’s collection and the Inigo Jones's 
Burlington-Devonshire set of drawings very 
illuminating as to the methods of these men; 
but these documents are not the whole story. 
Even now we know how far-reaching are the 
decisions ‘on the ground and the bearing of 
actual set-out and vivd-voce instructions to 
men with whom we have worked before. 
Critics to command our attention must view 
their problems with the eyes of am architect 
and with that intuitive perception of style 
that springs from familiarity with a mans 
work. 

You would, all of you, distinguish without 
hesitation the work of Inigo Jones from that 
of Wren, for instance, and the work of the 
Foaee nak ae ey in time be made 
equally distinct. ; 
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What is Jacobean Architecture ? 


What do we mean, then, by Jacobean 
architecture? I propose mainly to adhere to 
the reign of James I. and its sequel under 
Charles I., but in no case to cross the gulf 
of the Civil War. In view of this, I have 
with reluctanée omitted to deal with the 
beautiful College of Clare at Cambridge. 
The Palladian work of Inigo Jones is airco 
outside the subject. 

The twenty years from 1640 to the 
Restoration made many travellers, and when 
the exiles returned a process of refashioning 
old homes began that only want of money 
could avert. Wren, who had stayed at 
home, found it expedient to go abroad, but, 
as is well known, his tour was cut short in 
France. I take that story of Charles II. 
ridiculing his ideas as to the height of 
rooms as a hint of the pressure put on 
architects to abandon the sound English ways 
of Elizabeth and James. 

The Guildhall in ‘‘ the ever-faithful city” 
of Worcester has always impressed me as 
striking evidence of the change forced on 
by the war. : 

In this frame of mind attention was con 
centrated on the purely Palladian work of 
Inigo Jones. This increased in strength in 
the following century, when his work began 
to be published in the light of current 
XVII Ith-century practice. It is only in the 
latter part of the XIXth century that efforts 
have been made to disentagle the work of 
the master from that of his disciples. 

We ought to be able now to view the 
matter without bias, taking, perhaps, a 
further step in the direction of distinguish- 
ing his essays in the earlier manner. The 
complete portrait of Inigo Jones can only 
be arrived at by realising that he could 
not for all time be a bondsman in the house 

f Palladio. 

Jacobean architecture for our purpose, 
therefore, is that from 1600 to 1649, just the 
first half of the fascinating XVIIth centary. 
Apart, however, from that, I think all of us 
do distinguish between Elizabethan and 
Jacobean work—that is, between the pre- 
ceding half of the XVIth and the following 
first half of the XVIJth centuries, 

Off-hand most architects would state a 
distinct preference for the former, and admit 
a belief that Jacobean work was a decadence 


from a more vigorous and interesting class 
of work. 


Social History of the Times. 
Possibly this may be unconsciously influ- 
enced by the political history of the time. 
The average Englishman thinks the reign of 
James I. stands in need of some apology 
that it was a falling off from the glories of 
the Elizabethan age, a slackening of the 


native pulse and a lowering of the national 
ideal. Certain actions, such as the execution 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, have become fixed in 
the public mind as disgraceful, and have 
been regarded as typical of the epoch as a 
whole. 

Probably the truth may be found in 
recognising that it was a transition age, with 
all its accompanying difficulties, wale . 
and occasional acts of baseness. 

Those of you who can read Green's ‘* Short 
History ’’ with pleasure and interest will 
recall the niain outlines of the situation. 
Perhaps you will agree that after the 
vigorous personal government of Elizabeth, 
where the caution of the woman was aided 
by the astuteness of statesmen of exceptionai 
powers, a man of unusual genius was needed 
to preside over this inevitable transition. 

his is, of course, if you agree that 
‘*There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will.”’ and that the 
growth of England was bound to be in the 
main as we know it has been. 

In that case you will admit perhaps that 
James I. could have with more reason than 
Hamlet exclaimed, “The time is out of 
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joint. © cursed spite That I was ev 
to, put it right re bere 
seem to remem reading long ago some 
essay—I think by Professor’ en father 
of the architect of St. George’s Hall—in 
which James was written of as the British 
Solomon, ‘and an elaborate effort was made 
to establish his reputation for wisdom. 

Common opinion, however, maintains that 
the seeds future trouble were sown in 
his reign, and holds him responsible for a 
system of favourites at once showy and un- 
reliable, and also for the education of his 
son Charles I. on lines which led him 
straight to the scaffold. 

To James is assigned the origin of the 
proverb that ‘‘ those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones,” the circumstances 
being that Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
had erected for himself a building so 
windowed as to be known as ‘‘the glass 
house.” Having fomented a_ disturbance, 
and the mob retaliating by breaking his 
windows, he complained to the King, who 
countered him with this characteristic utter- 
ance. We cannot acquit James of fostering 
the pedantry that was the curse of ‘his age. 
He should have come under that great 
schoolmaster who had the courage to declare 
in an age of classical quotation that he ex- 
pected a gentleman to have forgotten his 
classics. 

In Thomas Fuller's memorable account of 
the wit combats at the Mermaid you will 
remember that Ben Jonson figures as the 
heavy Spanish galleon and Shakespeare as 
the nimble English galley, such as achieved 
the defeat of the — Poe — — 
ty be that very few ple struggle wit 
the commiieatel, he writings of Ben 
Jonson. He entirely missed the sure touch 
of Nature that pervades the writings of 
Shakespeare, preserving and handing them 
on from one age to another, through a 
cnateatiy se punnin audience. 

Of the darker side of James's character 
we get glimpses in the literature of the 

riod. To Laud accompanying Prince 
Charles on his madcap voyage to Spain in 
1623 he gave instructions that, as the 
Spaniards might resent a recent Royal refer- 
ence to the Pope as Antichrist, he was to 
set forth “that his se ae had writ 
nothing in that point concludingly, but by 
way of argument.” His Chancellor, Bacon, 
knew what he was about when he wrote to 
the effect that dissimulation was allowed to 
kings as a part of ore ; 

Confronted with a real revolution of 
thought, as set forth in his Chancellor's 
** Novum Organum,” James could see 
nothing more in it than that “it was like 
the peace of God, which passeth under- 
standing.” 
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The two turning points of Bacon's life 
came in the first quarter of the century— 
his appearance against Essex, a former 
atron, and his abasement before Bucking. 


bam, which preceded his inipeachment and 
fall in 1621. A Jacobean Plutarch would 
have drawn Seneca Bacon both to 


illustrate the failure of the highest intel. 
iectual gifts umballasted by character. 

The pregnant wit of the ‘‘ Essays’ 
astounds the reader. Imagine one of them 
to deal with the story of King Lear. The 
bad politics of the King would be illustrated 
with zest, the relations between fathers and 
sons touched on with the most pithy wisdom, 
and the Edmund's moral, ‘Thus the just 
gods of our pleasant vices make whips to 
scourge us,”’ would be daly enforced. It 1s 
safe to assert, however, that the terror and 
pathos of the tragedy would be wholly 
missed. 

It is unquestionable that Shakespeare's 
plays underlme passing events, that in 
‘Hamlet,’ for instance, there are reflec- 
tions on King James’s Court; but it is very 
hazardous to identify passages without the 
aid of very wide historical reading. Broadly 
speaking, the masques were for the Court 
and the plays for the people, but popular 
successes were commanded for performance 
at Court. Some of the duller historical 
plays doubtless ‘‘walked"’ by means of 
underlined interpretation that is lost. upon 
us. 

There is an instructive portrait of James 
at Knole, somewhat different from other more 
flattering contemporary versions to be seen 
in the great houses of this date. In spite, 
however, of the threatening storm-clouds 
gathering overhead during this half-century, 
and the darker aspects of the life of the 
time and other assumed signs of decadence, 
we have this paradox, that in architecture, 
music, and painting, not to mention other 
promising arts and sciences, we stood, as a 
nation, on the verge of a veritable golden 
age. You will find this most interestingly 
put by a close student of the XVIIth cen- 
tury, the late Mr. Shorthouse, whose novel 
“John Inglesant’’ will be known to many 
ol you -—~ 

‘No place could have been found which 
offered more to interest and delight a man 
of Inglesant’s temperament than Oxford did 
at this time. It was still at the height of 
that prosperity which it had enjoyed under 
the King and Laud for so many years, but 
which was soon to be so sadly overcast. 
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Aston Hall: The Great Gallery. 


The colleges were full of men versed and 
intelligent in all branches of learning and 
science, as they were then taught. The halls 
and chapels were full of pictures and of rich 
plate, soon to be melted down; the gardens 
and groves were in beautiful order, and the 
bowling-greens well kept. Music 
was studied deeply as a science, antiquity 
and every foreign country being ransacked 
for good music, and every gentleman pre- 
tending to some knowledge of it. ys 
Every kind of curious knowledge was eagerly 
pursued; many of the Fellows’ rooms were 
curious museums of antiquities and relics, 
and scarce books and manuscripts. . . . 
The niceties of algebra and the depths of 
metaphysics were inquired into and con- 
versed upon with eagerness, and strange 
inquiries upon religion welcomed. A violent 
controversy was going on among the 
physicians, and new schools had risen up 
who practised in chemical remedies, instead 
of the old-fashioned vegetable medicines.” 

I must ask you to allow that the shift- 
ing direction of Tudor, Elizabethan, and 
Jacobean foreign and social policy has its 
reflection in our architecture. 

Italy, France, the Spanish Netherlands, 
the liberated Netherlands, Spain itself, and 
more transiently Germany, each and all were 
shifting centres of influence. 
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“To think an English courtier may be 
wise and never see the Louvre.” 

As the course of the Reformation and 
counter-Reformation fluctuated, so importa- 
tions of divergent tendencies came and went. 

It was not only by the diffusion of ideas 
and of books and prints, but also by the 
actual immigrants, largely workers and 
workmen, that these forces were felt. 

All the while, however, England was find- 
ing herself not only politically, but also 
artistically, and, as a man grows, absorbing 
or rejecting these elements which the state 
of her development dictated. 

The English as a race being at once un- 
accommodating and assimilating, the alien 
artists were absorbed or pushed out. Once 
more we see William the Englishman taking 
the place of William of Sens, but it serves 
no purpose to doubt their existence or deny 
their influence. 

Architectural historians have been perfect 
pendulums on this question. At one time 
everything is ascribed to Italians, Spaniards, 
or Flemings, while at another all must be 
native, making it, I think, pretty clear 
where the truth lies. The fruit-grower is 
not concerned to deny that his trees have 
been grafted. 

Architectural Position at Accession of 

James I 

We will now turn to consider the archi- 
tectural position at the accession of James I. 
(1603). 

The flood tide of Elizabethan house-building 
was slackening, and we might call to mind 
the Shakespearean comment in the second part. 
of Henry IV., which has a supposed reference 
to the transfer of the players to Bankside, 
and the building of the Globe Theatre in 
the winter of 1598-9 :— 

‘* When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection; 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 


In fewer offices; or at least desist — 
To build at all? Much more in this great work 


: ei . should we survey 

The plot of situation and the model; 

Consent upon a sure foundation; 

gp surveyors; know our own estate, 
ow able such a work to undergo, 

To weigh against his opposite; or else 

We fortify im paper or in figures, 

Using the names of men instead of men, 

Like one that draws the model of a house 

Reyond his power to build it, who half-through 

Gives over, and leaves his part created cost 

A naked subject to the weeping clouds. 

And waste for churlish Winter's tyranny.” 

This passage comes home to us when we 
remember that architect and surveyor were 
largely interchangeable terms. It gives us 
also an observer's impression of the aban- 
doned Elizabethan houses to be seen in 
desolation and incompletion. 

By the end of the XVIth century a vast fund 
of experiénce had been accumulated. Able 
workmen abounded. and the need of the 
moment was for some directing mind to focus 
the confused and scattered elements into a 
lucid whole, formulating a line of action along 
which future progress could be assured. 
You all know how the need was met, and 
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Aston Hall: Fireplace in Great Gallery. 


that in Imgo Jones an architect appeared 
vhose work was destined to bridge even the 
? 


gulf of civil war and to determine the future 
irse of English architecture. 
Work of the Thorpes. 
You ought not, however, I think to 
regard the Elizabethan and Jacobean ages 


as unprovided with skilful architects. 
Vuite » list of names of men, whose 
biographies we should be only too glad to 
have, has been colle ted. We may, however, 
ieduce trom the Thorpe collection of plans, 
drawings, and designs that in the Thorpes, 
father and son, we have a type of the high 
legree of zeal and intelligence that the age 

ndduced Peacham’s reference in the 


(rentieman’s Exercise,” first edition 1612, 
John Thorpe ot the Parish of 
St. Martin’s in the fields. my especial 
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friend, and excellent geometrician and 
surveiour, whom the rather I remember 
because he is not only learned and ingenuons 
himselfe, but a furtherer and favourer of all 
excellency whatsoever, of whom our age 
findeth too few. And lastly the aforenamed 
Master John Thorpe his sonne, to whom 
[ can in words never bee sufficiently 
thankefull.”’ 

The impression produced by a careful 
study of the Thorpe drawings is that in 
them we have the record of studies made 
and designs conceived in the true spirit of 
the working architect. 

Thorpe was interested in many things, 
and, i a all, desirous of extending his 
outlook. He seems to be groping after the 
development that Inigo Jones was to achieve. 
It seems possible, assuming, as is most 
likely, that we are dealing with two Thorpes, 
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Aston Hall: Corner in Entrance Hall. 


that it was the son who was in Paris in 
1600 and received Sir Henry Neville’s 
recommeéndation for promotion in England. 
Drawings of Paris buildings, dated 1600, 
are in the collection. The tendency, how- 
ever, is to look to Antwerp and Amsterdam 
rather than Paris. The older Thorpe’s 
weakness is an undue love of ornament and 
profuse picturesqueness of features, such as 
is also seen in the books of Du Cerceau and 
most of all in those of Vriese, with whose 
works Thorpe seems to have been very 
familiar. Du Cerceau flourished between 
1520 and 1584, but neither birth nor death 
are known. After a journey to Italy, he 
settled down, about 1549, as head of an 
atelier of engravers at Orleans, and, besides 
a series of books, probably issued quantities 
of prints for designers, such as those faile- 
douce which Wren collected during his brief 
visit to France in the next century. Du 
Cerceau was a pirate so far as most of his 
books were concerned, but his magnum opus, 
‘‘Les Plus Excellents Bastiments,”’ which 
was on hand from 1550-76 (when the first 
volume appeared, followed by a second in 
1579), has, I think, some bearing on the 
question of the Thorpe collection. The 
chateaux and Royal Palaces are reprecented 
by a plan and an elevational perspective or 
bird's-eye drawing. Some of these are said 
to be drawings obtained at the buildings 
which Du Cerceau visited, on the grounds 
that he could not have measured them in all 
cases, and also because some of the drawings 
are evidently of an earlier date than others. 
May it not have been the case that Thorpe 
vaguely contemplated a similar book, and 
took some steps in the direction of collecting 
the materials, but that, being a working 
architect, and havjng no school of engravers 
behind him, his collection remained as mere 
data for his own use? s 

What we seem to want ‘is that some 
representative body interested in_ archi- 
tecture should ke to gga 
students and general use such coliectio 
of early drawi as those of the tongitn) 
and of Inigo Jones. With the best wi 
in the world on the part of soars they 
must otherwise be largely inaccessible. You 
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are doubtless aware that this has been 
extensively done in Italy from the drawings 
of the great Italians, which are thus made 
yvailable to all. It is beyond the resources 
of an individual architect. It is essential 
that it should be complete, and not partial. 

Richardson attempted it with Thorpe’s 

collection, going as far as to issue a 
tus, ofan the days of photography, 
and bis tracings for lit grap y exist at 
south Kensington. Our modern facilities 
sre such that we want rather the will than 
the means to carry out so scholarly an under- 
taking. 
Holland House. 

Holland House, perhaps begun 1605, in 
habited 1606, and finished in 1607, appears 
in Thorpe’s collection in a form that shows 
that it was an alteration of a square house, 
“(Cope’s Castle,” by the additions of wings. 
Blo le and other features, comprised by 
Thorpe in his note on his drawings as “ Si: 
Walter Coap at Kensington, perfected per 
ne—J. T."" These alterations seem to date 
between 1612, when James 1. stayed at the 
house, daring the fatal illness of Prince 
Henry, and 1614, the death of Sir Walter 
Cope. James I, did not like the house; he 
said “the wind blew through the walls so 
that he could not be warm in bed.”’ Three 
centuries of occupation of a house so close to 
the capital have naturally left many scars of 
time. 

Built in the first place of brick and a soft 
stone, much repointing, cement repairs to, 
and much cutting out of the stonework has 
taken place. It must be looked at with eyes 
familiar with Knole, Kirby, and Aston Hal! 
to appreciate its original condition. As at 
Hatheld, the facades have little relation to 
each other. The south front is the most 
successful; like a Jacobean epitaph, it welds 
many and varied fancies into an expression 
of fair coherence. There are sixteen gables, 
two towers, and a half-octagonal centra! 
turret, in combination with bay windows 
aud arcades that seem innumerable. In the 
sunshine of a winter's day, strengthened 
with far-reaching shadows, the composition 
in its gaiety and sparkle seems a_ fait 
Northern counterpart of the Villa Medici 
it Rome. 

The largeness of scale of the arcade seems 
to arise from the necessity of lighting the 
windows in the back wall. The fretted 
parapets have naturally had to be renewed, 
und nothing is so easily lost as the vivacity 
of the original design in work of this 
haracter. The straight east front, with 
eight gables, is in three stories, and seems 
‘to have been regarded by Thorpe as an open 
held for the exhibition of the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian Orders, each banded as his 
fancy dictated on a different svstem of mis 
guided ingenuity. Whatever may be said 
lor this Jacobean method elsewhere, it is 
ertainly misplaced on a brick background 
which already presents a fretted face. 

When the entablatures reach the angles 
they are cut off square, the facade has neithe1 
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Hatfield House, Herts (1607-11). 


ends nor centre. Inside the house, the Great 
Chamber, or Gilt Room, is of considerable 
interest, as the white-painted and decorated 
panelled walls remain as hastily prepared for 
a ball to be given at the time of Henrietta 
Maria’s marriage with Prince Charles in 
June, 1625. 

We know that in 1623 Inigo Jones had 
orders to prepare two chapels, one at Denmark 
House and the other at St. James’s for the 
Infanta’s use, and then he went to Southamp- 
ton to prepare for her reception, being made 
a burgess of that city on the occasion. 

From this and the fact of the unquestion 
atle Inigo Jones character of- the two well 
known gateway piers his connexion with this 
work has been assumed. 

Francis Cleyn, a painter and decorative 
artist from Denmark, employed by Charles I. 
as Designer of Tapestry at Mortlake, 
seems to have been engaged upon it, 
and he has produced a quaint and inter 
esting, if spotty, effect. The imitated 
marbles, green, black, and red, of the wooden 
mantelpieces and frieze are an interesting 
indication of hurried preparation. The ca: 
touche shields-in the past At of the cornice of 
the room seem rather an Italian reminiscence 

The late Mr. Watts, R.A., has — on 
the large panels of the mantelpieces in 
shadowed gold work four figures in the style 
of those existing in St. Catherine Cree. 
Otherwise. the Gilt Room is said to be un- 
touched, apart from the ceiling, which fell, 
and has been replaced by a copy of one 
from Melbury. 

The staircase has been altered, and also the 
Chapel, but there are some other oak mantel! 
pieces of the period. The Gallery 18 now the 
Library, and all lined with books. The ceil 
ing has been transformed into bays with top 
lights. Much of the interest of the fine and 
historic interiors is naturally of a later date. 
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In forming an idea of London in the 
Jacobean age, bear in mind that brick build- 
ing did not become general till after the Fire 
of London. Lincoln’s Inn-fields and Covent 
Garden Piazza were both novelties, and the 
great stone and brick houses along the Strand 
and Whitehall Palace itself were on the lines 
of Hampton Court, Old St. James's, and 
Lambeth Palace—country houses in town. 


Sir Paul Pindar’s House. 

Sir Paul Pindar’s house, the front of which 
is familiar to you all, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, is therefore of exceptional 
interest. The Museum authorities, doubtless 
for good reasons, have dated it 1600 instead 
of “about 1625," as formerly. Sir Paul 
Pindar is supposed to have been born 1565 
and died 1650. A native of Wellingborough, 
he was educated at the University, but pre- 
ferred commerce, and, entering the city, was 
sent to Venice at the age of eighteen as factor 
for the firm. He was there eighteen years, 
and in the crisis of 1601-2 is said to have 
been Cecil's agent. For two years Consul at 
Aleppo, 1609-11, he was Ambassador nine 
years in Constantinople, but he was im 
England in 1616, and again in 1620, when 
he was knighted. His final return was 
1623. A man of vast wealth, he had large 
financial dealing: with Charles I., and 
was, besides, a generous contributor to the 
work of St. Paul's. After his death his 
affairs were found in hopeless confusion. 
From this brief notice you will see that this 
house front is of the greatest value, as one 
which was considered adequate for a 
millionaire at that epoch. 


Aston Hall. 

Aston Hall, 1618-35, and Chilham Castle 
are near in date, but far apart in architec- 
tural character. Aston, in feeling, is more 
Elizabethan than Jacobean, particularly in 
its interior work. It hangs back in the stage 
of kossy, fretted, profuseness from which the 
new work of the century was freeing itself, 
and, except in the gallery ceiling, shows little 
assimilation of the lessons that were being 
derived through the Italians from classic art.* 


Inigo Jones’s Work. 
There are two plans of Aston in J. Thorpe’s 
collection. One wouid like to take Kirby Hall 
as John Thorpe’s masterpiece. We shall re- 
turn to it later on. Turning now to the rising 
sun, and taking the dates of Inigo Jones's life 
as ascertained by the best authorities, we 
get the following :—Born in 1573, on his 
father’s death: in 1596 he proved the will on 
April 5, 1597, and went to Italy up to 1604, 
and may have been at the Danish Court in 
the service of King Christian prior to that 
date. He is known to have been in England 
for the Masque of Blackness, presented by 
Anne of Denmark, wife of James I., on 
Twelfth Night, 1604-05. In August, 1605, he 
took part in the production of three plays at 
Oxford before the King. King Christian of 
Denmark was a visitor to England in 1606. 


*It is much to be wished the Birmingham 
Corporation might realise their unique oppor- 
tunity for creating « pen Jacobean Museum. 
Stuffed birds are barely Spesuste exhibits in 
such surroundings. The XVIlith-century house 
at Ypres is model suggested. ‘ 
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Inigo Jones was a King’s Messenger to France 
in 1609. He was appointed Surveyor to 
Henry, Prince of Wales, from January 16, 
1610, up to his death on November 6, 1612, 
and was a good deal occupied in the produc- 
tion of the famous Court masques, supplying 
scenery and devices to Ben Jonson's libretti. 
Over the ordering of these performances a 
violent quarrel between them broke out, lead- 
ing to much satire aimed by Ben at his 
former associate, and various deductions have 
heen based on these libels. 

Francis Bacon’s account in the “ Praise of 
Henry, Prince of Wales,” contains the 
following : 

“He had, by the excellence of his disposi- 
tion, excited high expectations among great 
numbers of all ranks, nor had, through the 
slackness of his life, disappointed them. 

He was much devoted to magnificence of 
buildings and works of all kinds, though in 
other respects rather frugal, and was a lover 
of antiquity and arts. He showed his esteem 
of learning in general more ty the countenance 
which he gave it than by the time which he 
pant in it. . . . The instructors of 
his younger days (which rarely happens) con- 
tinued high in his favour.” 
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Jones, being neglected at Court between 


1612 and 162i, went to Italy a second time in 
the summer of 1613, but was in London on a 
flying visit in January, 1614, and definitely 
returned home in the autumn of that , 
He was appointed Surveyor-General of Works 
in 1615. 

Bramshill. 

Of the early Jacobean work attributed to 
this stage of his career, Bramshill is the most 
important. A little book by the late Sir 
W. H. Cope gives us all that he could collect 
about the house. It is certainly built over an 
old building to the extent of being tied in 
plan ty the preceding structure. un in 
1605, it was completed in 1612, according to 
the date on a stackpipe with the initials E. Z. 
There is no document evidence to connect 
the house with Henry, Prince of Wales. The 
Prince's helmet is in the hall, and the crown- 
ing feature of the frontispiece bears very much 
the appearance of the Prince of Wales's 
feathers. 3 

The house is not in J. Thorpe’s book, but 
the Zouches were allied with the Treshams, 
for whom J. Thorpe is considered to have 
done Lieveden new building. 
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It appears s to be the case, however, th; 
when building was nearly Sinished ued i 


was a ee that the Prince Henry should 
oceupy 7 one was called in who advise: 
the reversal the main entrance from on 
end of the plan to the other. So it came 
_ ypc oe tean — oe was erected 
an cuttin e 
hal windows @ across th 
ow there are two ways for the archite. 
tural student of looking at this frontispiec«, 
and the easiest is to be shocked at the wild 
and barbarous detail. The second and mor 
difficult way is to realise that it is a work of 
character, and would produce its effect. 1. 
dependent of the said detail. 

After that you can settle down to find out 
how the effect is produced. In the meantime 
our friends the artists will continue to find it 
a subject. 

As regards frontispieces, a prevalent 
feature in Jacobean times, we may as well 
agree at once that they are the XVIIth 
century counterpart of the portico of the 
XAVIlIth. After all, which is the most reason 
able and least burdensome for English build. 
ings? It is the sad case of the top hat once 
more. Why they do these things requires an 
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‘wer of world-wide extent; China to Peru, 
‘iact. Is there not a Chinese poem record 
& the heroic friendship that no shabby 
‘at could dissolve? The further interest 
“ Bramshi!! is that the back is a fine example 
‘the many-gabled, earlier treatment, as we 
‘would call it, while the front is balustraded 
aud the roof hidden, This facade is in long, 
“vel lines and flat surfaces, with only two 
wld end masses, in the return of which are 
WO recess: d loggia. 

The intelligent student will be reduced to 
tg up in the choice between these two 
CAPS | 

_ bramshii! illustrates, as well as Hatfield, 
te Jacolron tendency to discard entabla- 
\ and obtain effects independently, either 
flat masses or by vertical breaks. e have 
“en this revived im our own day. When we 
‘nsider the heavy price the succeeding cen- 
nes paid for their crowning cornices, our 
“Mpathet\ interest is a . With the 
tates of Longleat, 1580-88, and Woollaton, 
1567-80, in mind, we cannot doubt that this 
must have been deliberate. : 
Quenby, in Leicestershire, illustrated in 


Country Life for October, 1911, is a 
miniature Hatfield in this respect. 


Hatfield. 

Hatfield, 1607-11, while far more coherent 
than Burghley, suggests that the worthy 
superintendent of the works had been supplied 
with a plan and only two elevations, and that 
in working out the other two as he proceeded 
he dropped into the gable style in which he 
had orcbably been brought up. 

The Building Committee of the four noble 
lords, for one of whom Audley End was being 
erected, who met on the site April 15, 1607, 
may safely be assumed to have had some 
drawings before them to deliberate y ae . 

This is apparently the only work in pire 
the previous holder of Inigo Jones's, office 
of Surveyor-General of W orks appears 
on the scene. In 1609 Cecil, ‘ ea 
ing greatly dissatisfied with the bui ing 
operations, sent Simon Basil down to eg i- 
ate, and it throws a considerable light on 
the matter to know that the building owner 
sially desirous that two of the parties 


was spe should be made to set their hands to 


concerned 


a contract. This has a very familiar ring, 
and we can, from our own experiences, form 
a very fair idea of the situation. 

Simon Basil must have been of some reputa- 
tion, and yet nothing seems to be known of 
him or his work. Owing to the omission of 
Hatfield in Thorpe’s collection, it is hazardous 
to express any opinion on the authorship of 
the design of the main fagades. It does not 
appear to me that the omission in the build- 
ing accounts for the period in respect of pay- 
ments for architectural services is conclusive 
evidence against any architect being employed. 
There were various ways of acknowledging 
their services in those days.. 

The plan of Hatfield is of very great merit. 
It seems to be a development of Hardwick 
Hall, but while the latter is a more coherent 
design, it is in respect to Hatfield as a 
summer villa or casino compared to a house. 
The point about Hatfield was well put by 
an intelligent servant :—‘“ This house is not 
like old houses I have been in before, where 
there are rooms for show, which are never 
used, but here the whole house is in constant 
occupation.” 
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Burford Priory : End of Chapel from House. 


Unfortunately, the plan is not fully worked 
ut architecturally; the chimneys illustrate 
t, rising up in long ugly lines like X1Xth- 
century party-wall stacks, showing a want of 
that combination and grouping for which a 
skilful architect will always provide. 

The worst injury after 300 years’ occupa- 
on is in the reglazing of the two lower 
floors, including the caladiaiant screenwork 
in the arcade of the cloisters. Naturally, to 
our notions of old work, there is too much 
paint, gilding, and polish; but in this I am 
not sure that we do not differ from the 
Jacobeans themselves. Knole staircase paint- 
ing, for instance, has the appearance of being 
wiginal. They did not appreciate oak as 
we do, and they had at times a very naive 
taste in gold and crimson plasterwork. 


Charlton, near Greenwich. 

From a visit to Charlton, near Greenwich, 
| could not gather that there was much 
vidence of Inigo Jones’s work. There was 
i hall mantelpiece which seemed to have some 
character. The idea seems to have arisen 
from the fact of the house being tuilt for 
the Prince of Wales's tutor, Sir Adam 
Newton, 1607-12. Very able instructors were 
ithered round this promising and too short 
ed Prince, as a brief note on Solomen de 
(aus, who was mathematical tutor, will show. 
Born 1576, in Normandy, he died in Paris, 
1626. His book on perspective, dedicated 

the Prince of Wales, and dated Richmond. 
October 1. 1611. states that he had been two 

three vears in his service. He seems to 
excelled at gardens and waterworks, 
such as fountains, etc. An estimate for work 
this character by him at Richmond was 
reported on by Inige Jones and Francis 
Carter. He built a gallery at Richmond. 
1611-13 mpleted at a later date, probably 
by Jones The south front at Wilten, burnt 
1647 and reconstructed by Inigo Jones, illus 
s style. He left England to lay out 
the gardens of Heidelberg Castle for James 
i.’s son-in-law, the Elector Palatine, and in 
1620 published his designs of that work. 

The leading idea at Charlton is the Great 
Chamber, then coming into favour and des 
tined to supersede the older gallery, and, on 
the outside, a combination of a great mul 
lioned bay with returned and mitred entakla 
tures as a crowning feature 

Many of the numerous alabaster and marble 
mantelpieces in the house may have been 
directly imported.* English alabaster was 
exported, and brought back worked in com 
bination with Black Belgian and other 
marbles. Some day an industrious person 
will compile an Eliz.-Jac. chimneypiece cata- 
logue, and a good many replicas will then, T 
imagine, be discovered. : 


* Cj. contemporary complaints as to imported 
materials for Giresham’s Royal Exchange; time 
of Elizabeth. 


Knole, Kent. 

The Jacobean work at Knole, Kent, 
1603-05 (and later) is in the nature of an 
alteration of an older house, a refashioning 
to date of an old double quadrangular plan. 
As the work was for the Earl of Dorset, for 
whom, as Sir Richard Savile, John Thorpe 
had designed Buckhurst, and as it shows in 
the gables and treatment of the south side 
traces of his manner, it is fairly safe to 
accept that attribution. 

The Venetian Ambassador's Room, lit by a 
single window of the Palladian motive, lined 
with white woodwork and having a chimney- 
piece of a well-recognised type, should, how- 
ever, one would think, be ascribed to Inigo 
Jones. I could not at the time learn any- 
thing as to its date or authorship. 


Chilham Castle. 

Chilham Castle is known by the church 
registers and ty the date 1616 over the door- 
way to have been occupied but not completed 
in that year. Two entries relate to workmen 
engaged on the new house. “Simon Rennet, 
one of the workmen under Mr. Smith in Sir 
Dudley Digges his work was buried here 
the 28th of August, 1616. His dwelling was 
at Chiswick, in Middlesex.’’ “ Humphrey 
Battle was buried the 30th Sept., 1616. He 
was a labourer with Mr. Smith.’” The third 
entry relates to the birth of a daughter :— 
“Mistress Ann, the daughter of Sir Dudley 
Digges, Knt., baptised 3rd July, 1616.” 
In deeds of that date Sir Dudley Digges 
is described as “of Chilham Castle.” Sir 
D. Digges. knighted in 1607, was, it is worth 
recalling, an Ambassador to Russia, and was 
authorised to advance to its Emperor 10,0007. 
from the funds of the East India Company, 
which he founded in 1612. 

Mr. Smith was doubtless the builder, and 
it looks as if he was from the neighbourhood 
of London. The workman from Chiswick is 
curious, in view of the mention of Putney 
on the monument of Sir Dudley Digges’s 
sister, Margaret. wife of Sir Antony Palmer, 
“whose goodness where shee lived and died, 
since it cannot be buryed in Putney, needeth 
noe epitaph.”’ Her death at Putney, in the 
thirty-third year of her age, was on 
September 22, 1619. Allan Cunningham men- 
tions a tradition that at one period of his 
life Inigo Jones had a house at Staines. 

Sir Dudley Digges came from Digges Court, 
Barham, and his town house was in Philip- 
lane, St. Mary, Aldermanbury. Inigo Jones 
made designs for the Star Chamber in 1617, 
and tradition has also connected. him with 
the Rolls Chapel, and he laid out Lincoln's 
Inn-fields in 1618. Digges was made Master 
of the Rolls in 1638. The decisive stage of 
Jones's career began in 1619 with the White- 
hall designs, but the Star Chamber design 
of two years previous is quite Palladian. 
There is, however, in the Burlington-Devon- 
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shire collection an admitted drawing of . 
semi-Jacobean character signed he Laigo 
Jones and 7 a gpa It isa three-story 
narrow entrance bay, ing with a iment 
abutting on a rege balustrading, oom 
in_character. The ground floor has an arched 
entrance, and the windows of the first and 
second floors have mullion and transom en. 
closed by a kneed architrave with bracket 
consoles. These windows being vertically 
connected, a certain French aspect is imparted 
to ~ design. It is decidedly an experimen: 
in style. 

As to Chilham Castle, if we now. turn 
from scanty records to the building it 
self for evidence, we gather the following 
observations. The structure is differentiated 
from a simple traditional house by a unity 0: 
conception arising from the deliberate adv; 
tion of a complicated hexagonal plan, having 
an evident intention of creating a court fect 
at the back, visible by means of the open 
sixth side of the hexagon. The plan, more 
over, shows the study of the outcome of the 
use of the hexagon, because the extended 
front and the management of the right and 
left wings are calculated to okviate any de- 
fects of the bare geometrical form. We have 
here, therefore, something much more com- 
plex than the triangle of gford Castle, or 
the symbolic trinity of Rushton Lodge, or the 

eometrical fancies of John. Thorpe’s book. 
t is certainly significant that the pentagoriil 
fortress palace of Cardinal Alexander Farnese, 
which circumscribes a circular court, was coi 

leted in 1559. The position is between 
fiterbo and Rome, about 9 miles from the 
former, approached by a road overhanging tlie 
Lago di Vico. 

Inigo Jones ‘n Italy in 1604 would doubt 
less hear all about it, even if he never saw 
it, as one of the remarkable works of the 
last. haif-century, and many have been led 
to experiment with a further development of 
its plan. Vignola’s masterpiece of Caprarola 
is, of course, a purely classical building, with 
level skyline and flat roofs, and the utmost 
connexion is only that of a geometrical 
suggestion of plan. In Du Cerceau’s book is 
a French pentagonal chateau Mosne 
which seems a clumsy derivative from 
Caprarola. It is suggestive that the 
father and grandfather of Sir Dudley Digges 
were mathematicians, the latter with a turn 
for applied geometry. It may have been 
easy, therefore, to interest the builder of 
Chilham in such a unique plan. 

The house has been extensively altered 
both inside and out, and the history of it 
requires to be traced with some care. The 
entrance doorway is untouched, and, apart 
from the tapering of the pilasters, fashion- 
akle in Elizabethan and Jacobean times, is 
quite Italian in character and well propor 
tioned. The original oriel over is, however, 
known now only by old prints, and an eleva- 
tion of 1784, drawn by a Mr. C. Graves and 
bound up in T. Heron’s MSS. book, 
** Antiquities of Chilham, 1791.” 

The accompanying plan and dimensions in 
the book agree with the further particulars 
that the windows on the returns were of 
three lights each, but with one transom only 
in height. Graves’s drawing thus gives us a 
completely Jacobean treatment—an English 
bay in plan and elevation, the centre oriel 
having moulded corbellings that look, how 
ever, rather Italian in sectional profile, and 
start from a console or capital just above 
the present entablature of the porch. _ 

At Bramshill the oriel is of five lights with 
a single light on each side—seven in all. It 
also has three lights in height, while the 
adjacent windows of the facade have only two 
tiers. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the entrance bay of Chilham is a-tact- 
ful revision of the famous frontispiece of 
Bramshill. 

The original bay windows throughout the 
house have all been altered, and all but 
one of* the Jacokean stacks have been 
rebuilt. The Great Chamber has been 
divided up into three rooms, and its ceiling 
lowered. Ten feet has teen added to the 
length of the drawing-room wing. The out- 
line of the lead roofs of the towers has also 
been tampered with. The Gothic restora- 
tionists of 1862 had little mercy on Jacobean 
work, whether in houses or churches. Of 
Jacobean interior work still remaining at 
Chilham there are two ceilings on the first 
floor in the two end rooms of the fagade. 
One of them suggests that the craftsman was 
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troubled with his pendants, unless we are 
io suppose that they have been subsequently 
rather clumsily repaired. In both rooms the 
cornices are of oak. The two lofty chimney- 
pieces in oak in same rooms with marble 
incised jambs to the wide openings below are 
refined in detail and free from the over- 
jaded character of so much of the woodwork 
of the period. This incised marblework is 
also found in Sir Antony Palmer's monument 
in the church at Chilham, as already men- 
tioned. There is a similar fireplace opening 
in the present servants’ hall, bot in a bad 
condition. 

Of other remaining Jacobean work there 
is the main staircase, which is, it must be 
confessed, of a — nature. The arcade 
of three arches on the first floor is of a pleas- 
ing proportion for internal woodwork, having 
slender Doric columns on very tall pedestals ; 
surmounting each capital is a caryatid figure 
of Jacobean fantasy, with the usual strap. 
wark ornamentation filling up the spandrils 
ot the arches. The enormous handrail cut 
oat of oak beams no less than 10 in. square is 
however, moulded in @ very crude fashion, 
and rakes awkwardly imto the columns and 
their bases. The balustrades, 3 in. square, 
are also elementary ia their turned section. 
\t first sight it looks as if the staircase had 
been altered, as the upper flights to the 
second floor are curiously supported by a 
tall Dorie gs carried up from one of the 
lower newels, but this is found elsewhere in 
early staircases. 

The monament in the adjacent church to 
Sir Dudley Digges, who died 1638, and to 
Mary Kemp, may, in conclusion, be referred 
to, because it brings on the scene that familiar 
of Inigo Jones's, Nicholas Stone. The rela- 
tionship between these two men has not been 
fully unravelled, but we know that it must 
have been very close. There is a strong 
probability that Jones may have given a 
sketch for this monument, the idea of which 
surpases the sculptor’s power of execution, as 
u the case of the famous Water Gate of 
York Palace. 


= St. John’s Co‘lege, Oxford. 

lo take next the case of the famous second 
quadrangle of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
inclading the te garden front. There is, 
80 far as I can find, no real grounds to doubt 
Inigo Jones's authorship. Messrs. Willis 
and Clark, in their “ Collegiate History of 
Cambridge Colleges,”’ accept it, as also 
Orlando Jewitt in his paper on late Oxford 
buildings, Archeological Journal, 1851. The 
evidence, in fact, seems as close to the 
lume as anyone can reasonably expect. 
Archbishop Laud had the work done in 
1631, and his chaplain and biographer, 
Peter Heylyn, D.D., in his ‘‘ Cyprianus 
Angelicus,”’ published in 1668, only six- 
teen years after Inigo Jones’s death, de 
scribes the work as follows :—‘‘ Some bene 
‘actor had before enriched the College with 
4 public library, which made one side of his 
new building. That on the north consists 
altogether of several chambers for the 
accommodation of the Fellows and other 
students, That on the east of a fair open 
walk below, supported upon curious pillars, 
and bearing up a beautiful gallery, opening 
out of the Library for meditation and dis- 
‘ourse. Confronted on the other side with 
the like open walk below, and a suitable 
labrick over that, raised up against the 
eastern wall of the ancient buildings. The 
whole composure fashioned in an excellent 
‘symmetry according to the exactest rules of 
modern architecture, not only graceful in it- 
‘lf and useful to that private house, but a 
great ornament also to the University. 

Un the 23rd of July in this present year 
(1651) he laid the first stone of this new 
i and not intermitting it (but only 
during the unseasonableness of the following 
Winters), till he brought it to an end accord- 
ng to the first design and proposition.” 
e =~ account follows directly apon that of the 
works at St. Paul’s, where Inigo Jones's 
_ is twice given; first, with the title 
°F Surveyor-General to his Majesty's Works, 
and the seeond time with that of “Chief 
that Tone of that Fabrick.”” He is recording 
tine ulgo Jones laid the fourth of the founda- 
ee of the great portico, which the 
<, 10 particular, cap for, as a sutstituted 
pee of resort for the great nave, known as 
aul’s Walk. 
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“ The fair open walk below, supported upon 
curious pillars’’ at St. John’s College has 
analogies with the arcades of the great 
Hospital at Milan by Filarete, and appears 
to be distinctly Italan. If you recall that 
St. John’s is only eighteen years later than 
Wadham, you will be better able to estimate 
the personality of the designer. It is surely 
significant that the statues of Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria in the centre niches 
of the frontispieces should be by Le Sueur, 
who also supplied the two Royal figures 
in the undoubted Inigo Jones screen, 
formerly in Winchester Cathedral. I have 
troubled you with this at length because of 
what follows. The Whitehall designs of 1619 
are usually taken as marking out Inigo Jones 
as a pure Palladian, and from this standpoint 
other work attributed to him is judged. 
Eleven years later, however, he gives us this 
lovely creation, English, but with a fine 
shading of Italian ideals, as unique in its 
kind as some of Shakespeare’s “sweetest 
wood notes wild.’ I expect you never find 
yourselves in Oxford without a visit, however 
brief. to see once again this beautiful garden 
facade, admittedly the finest that Oxford can 
show. 

If you will reason out the design you will 
be struck with the boldness with which the 
apparent simplicity is reached. Much of the 
effect is certainly due to the large expanses 
of unwindowed wall. Practically the ground 
floor is given up to storage and to an internal 
cloister, and the long Gallery over is treated 
with a wonderful reserve, a concentrated 
strength on essentials, like the bays and 
gables, as foils to the rigid simplicity of roof 
and parapet of exceptional length of line. 

Ecclesiastical Work. 

There seems no reason to refuse the author- 
ship of the Porch of St. Mary the Virgin to 
him as well. Purists may say what they like, 
the fact stares us in the face that this little 
work is a gem of its kind. One of those 
things that only a master can achieve with 
success. The chapel of Burford Priory, about 
1635, seems to me work of an allied intention, 
tut I have never heard of any attribution 
to Inigo Jones. The highly interesting 
church of St. John, Leeds, 1651-3, and St. 
Catherine Cree, 1628-30, illustrate the ten- 
dencies of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the age. 

‘The London church is much more advanced, 
having round arches with coffered  soffits 
rising direct from the capitals of Corinthian 
columns, as is also the case with the cloister 
arcade at St. John’s College. The clear- 





story inside is divided into bays by pilasters, 
from which a vaulted ceiling of very slight 
rise springs. The outside of the church 
follows the usnal lines of an old medieval 
city church, but the semi-Perpendicular 
tracery windows are more or less framed by 
semi-classical mouldings having the character 
of architraves. As usual, the church is dis- 
figured by bad colouring and glass, but to 
anyone freed from Gothic revival blinkers 
it will prove to be a. highly interesting 
interior. 

I could not find that Laud’s biographer is 
definite on the subject of this a. On 
page 212, under date 1630, he says :——‘‘ St. 
Catherine Creed Church im London being 
ruinous and in great decay, had in some places 
been taken down almost to the ground, and 
rebuilt again by the parishioners at such 
time as Mountain was then Bishop, who 
suffered it to be made use of for religious 
offices without any new consecration of it, 
which, coming to the knowledge of Bishop 
Laud, he caused it for a time to be suspended 
from all Divine Service, sermon, or sacrament 
till it was reconsecrated by himself, which 
ottice he solemnly performned on Sunday, 
January 16th.”’ From this it does not appear 
that the popular idea that Laud was 
responsible for the church is correct. -It 
does not affect Inigo Jones's authorship, how- 
ever, as Bishop Mountain was in touch with 
him over St. Paul’s, for whose recasing he 
had already obtained great blocks of Port- 
land stone. The Royal Commission of 1620 
for the repairs was, however, fast becoming 
a dead letter, and the Bishop being too 
sluggish for Charles I., was translated to 
Durham, to make room for his more active 
colleague of Bath and Wells. 

Like the well-known doorway, however, to 
St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, the church of St. 
Catherine Cree seems to show the hand of 
Inigo Jones. The ecclesiastical policy of 
Charles and Laud, steering between Rome and 
Geneva, required precedents of a recognisable 
English character. These semi-Gothic 
churches are more typical of the age than St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, where the design is 
related to that of the Piazza, in which it 
stood. In any event, we have in the chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 1617-23, existing, but added 
to, and in the church of St. Albans, destroyed 
in the Great Fire, examples of Inigo Jones's 
handling Gothic architecture. Please _ re- 
member always that the splendid fan-vaulted 
staircase hall of Christ’s College, Oxford, 
bears the date of 1640. Peshall says that 
Dean Fell with help of an artificer named 
‘Smith of London” carried out the work. 
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Kirby Hall, Northants (1638-40). 


A contemporary account of the capture of 
Basing House, where Inigo Jones was one of 
he prisoners of war, refers to him as con- 
triver of the “Queen’s dancing barn.”’ 
Henrietta Maria’s private chapel at Somerset 
House probably most closely reflected Inigo 
Jones's ideals of church architecture, it being, 
of course, well known that he was a Roman 
Catholic. 

Part of the price paid for the Gothic 
revival has been ruthless destruction of the 
church fittings of this period. As a_ pupil 
| remember that, on being shown two choir 
stalls and canopies of Early Renaissance 
character in the library at Lichfield Cathedral, 
[ innocently asked what had become of the 
rest of the stalls. 

Croscombe Church illustrates the rich effect 
of a church still retaining work of this date. 
The Laudian font, now happily replaced in 
its original position in Cantertury Cathedral, 
is a highly interesting example. There is a 
fair number of pulpits with sounding-board 
canopies, and a few screens to be seen in our 
village churches, but they must be only a 
fragment of the church gifts of their 
generation. 

Kirby Hall. 

When we come to Kirby Hall, 1638-40, 
we find Inigo Jones completing the work of 
his predecessor, John Thorpe, 1570-72. 
Walking across the fields from Gretton 
Station we descend upon the house and see 
ts long lines of grey walling, broken by 
masses of full-foliaged trees, rising from 
grassy meadows, as a hare couched in 
bracken. There is a good deal yet to be 
earnt about the building process at Kirby. 
It looks very much as if Jones undertook 
there what he had already done in 1624 at 
Castle Ashby, i.e., to build a connecting block 
between two extended wings, completing a 
quadrangle in each case. Kirby, however, 

the more extensive undertaking, and one 
that 8 more sympathetic to the older 


If, as it seems reasonable to suppose, Jones 
Hull the entire side of the quadrangle, then 
ie repeated the tall pilaster buttresses with 
onty a changed proportion in the die of the 


pedestal, and a different system of ornamenta- 
tion of the shaft. The carving of the caps 
and pilasters mnay well be local interpreta- 


$ of a fine sketch. 
I do not think 


that any drawings convey 
the effect of thi ’ . "The 


>; Guadrangular design. The 
impression jt roduced 
m } uced on me was very 
diff it te | xy] 7 
iifferent t tha hich I had expected from 
its appearance on paper. 
The pilasters a] ‘ 31 
FP neat er really buttresses 2 ft. 3 in. 
le and 14-1 projection, and the wide 
spas ing of about Y-ft. centres increases this 
effect. Also the sole connecting cornice is 
profiled with very square, strong projections 
| adequate emphasis, in spite 
of its elevational tenuity. This is an old 
Greek idea. Compare the architrave of the 
Femple of Diana at Ephesus, where no frieze 
intervened helow the cornice 
I was not satisfied that 
in the windows. 


whi h Pive it an 


fi Jones simply cut 
here is a straight joint on 
the right hand side at the angle running 
apparently straight up. Moreover, the out. 
side elevation of this hack block is clearly 


all of this date, and is a very simple and 
strong piece of work. 

The planning is an improvement on 
Thorpe, and the loggia with the stairs at 
each end must have been very effective. 

In the garden court keyond are two quite 
Palladian doorways that only Jones could 
have done at that date. There are two side 
archways with niches in two tiers which are 
very interesting, recalling the so-called Arch 
of Janus at Rome. The well-known, highly- 
elaborated porch, leading from the hall into 
the quadrangle, presents an involved problem. 
The gable and ground-floor stages are clearly 
of the Thorpe date, but I am not satisfied 
again that Inigo Jones simply cut in the 
window. There are two points :—-(a) The 
first-floor Orders do not line with those of 
the ground floor, and (+) the shaft of the 
column of this upper Order disengages itself’ 
from the wall in the same curious way as at 
Castle Ashby in the undoubted Inigo Jones's 
work. It is possible that the old gable was 
taken down and reset. Close examination of 
the masonry might clear up this point. A 
student could have a happy time measuring 
at Kirby. 

Of Stanway Gatehouse, Gloucestershire, 
we have unfortunately no adequate record. 
On the evidence of the work it has been 
attributed to Inigo Jones. It is certainly 
very interesting in the photograph. 

Inigo Jones's knowledge cf Italian art 
can only be compared with that of Alfred 
Stevens, and in both cases it was a 
real absorption of the spirit and mastery of 
the principles, and, in both instances, the 
onteome was personal work and a lasting 
influence. 

Essential Qualities in Work. 

If, therefore, an architect of such profound 
Italian knowledge played with the current 
architecture of his own and the immediately- 
preceding age, we may well consider very 
carefully its underlying ideas. After all, 
nd body of critical dogma has lasting value 
that is unrelated to actual examples. What 
we think we know derives from deductions 
based on works that have commanded 
admiration and retained it. 

It behoves us to revise our creeds in the 
light of such examples, and see if by chance 
our exclusions are not becoming more import- 
ant than our preferences. 

Many years ago an A.A. visit led a student 
to take rough measurements, and then to 
draw up a more classical rendering of a 
certain fantasy of Jacobean date. On suk- 
mitting the design to his learned master, he 
was told that snch examples were incapable 
of refined treatment, because in so doing 
the essential picturesqueness was eliminated. 
You will, however, agree that this is a far- 
reaching dogma, because, if so, there is 
obviously a quantity obtainable only by a 
violation of the canons. Or, in the alterna- 
tive, the canons are based on insufficient 
premises. 

Whichever way you regard it, there remains 
this valuable conclusion, that we must séarch 
out the essential quality which charms in 
despite of our prejudgment. In this spirit 
I suggest to you that much of the Jacobean 
fantasy in ornament is only a shading, or 
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texture, if you like that much abused word. 
over the surface of the architecture. 

_It plays the part of the apparently exces 
sive lines of a mezzotint, preventing by a 
play of light and a fretted surface a severit, 
of mass inconsistent with the fancy or gaiety 
of the general conception. : : 

It is often asserted that the design of the 
Houses of Parliament lacks blank spaces of 
walling as a relief. If so built it would be 
a different, but not a better, building. The 
idea is borne out in all the great styles, by 
the Egyptian incised surface figuring, by 
Mexican and Indian and Far Easter 
examples, quite as much as by the Saracenic 
geometrical patterning. 

The Spanish plateresque is cousin to the 
Jacobean, and the Jesuit, in his way, was 
aiming at an expression of the same feeling. 

I hope I shall not run too counter to your 
up-to-date ideals, but it is borne in upon me 
that as architects we may be too much led 
by the self-consciousness of modern schocls 
of ornament. ; 

The conditions of architecture are its own. 
Long training in actual handling of work in 
stones, bricks, and plaster, and other more 
or less rude materials, can alone give that 
instinctive feeling that differentiates old 
ornament from the clay-modelled decoration 
that we so often see stereotyped on our 
buildings. 

After all, sun, wind, rain, and frost are 
our agents and our masters. In the long run 
Nature will have its way, and it lies with 
us to agree with forces that we can never 


escape. 
Work at Oxford. 

The architects of the Perpendicular work 
in England knew what they were about when 
they used throughout a system of panelling 
that we often hear unheedingly stigmatised 
mechanical. I think the continued attempt 
at. this effect in the rebuilt Jacokean quad 
rangle of the Bodleian at Oxford is most 
instructive. 

The first stone of the west side of the 
Bodleian quadrangle was laid July 16, 1610, 
and it was finished 1612. The first stone 
of the other three sides was laid March 30, 
1613. The tower, with its tiers of Orders, 
was entirely new, and the whole work seems 
to have been completed 1618. On this 
occasion King James came in for a compli 
ment so golden that even his eyes blinked. 
The Royal image in the niche hands his 
recent book to Fame inscribed, “ Hwe Habeo 
que scripsi,”’ and another to Alma Mater, 
inscribed, “Hwee Habeo que dedi,” the 
whole teing solid gilt in its pristine 
magnificence. Thomas Holt, of York, who 
died in 1624, and was buried in Holywell 
Churchyard, is stated to have been the archi- 
tect, the builders being J. Acroid, of Halifax, 
who died 1613, and J. & M. Bentley, who 
were also employed at Merton. Helt was 
entered in the University register as a private 
person, age forty, October 30, 1618, described 
as ‘Faber Lignarius Col Novi.’’ His 
daughter married Dr. Sam Radclite, Princi- 
pal of Brasenose. It seems questionable to 
take the Latin as equivalent to a carpenter. 
The same desire to retain the Perpendicular 
panelling is found in the frontispiece of 
Merton, 1609-10, by the same architect and 
builders. ace 

Wadham, which also boasts a sufficiently 
similar frontispiece, is an entirely 9! 
college, begun April, 1610, and completec 


“July, 1613, and, as it has been little altered 


since, it best represents the collegiate ideal of 
its date. Mr. T. Jackson, R.A., in his very 
full and interesting account, discredits ~ 
attribution of the work to Thomas Holt, anc 
believes that William Arnold, probably 8 
brother of the keeper of the building aocene*, 
John Arnold, was the working —- 
He heads the pay list with Id. per week, 
which Mr. Jackson takes as equivalent - 
51. of our money. Nicholas Wadham anc 
Dorothy, his wife, founders, were of Somerset, 
and masons were brought from that ve age! 
for the work, —— —— to the rush © 
xford at the time. 

The teases Dr. Wilkins was ee 
during the Commonwealth and ee 
‘hristopher Wren on June 25, 1649. ; “4 
architecture of the College is somewhat du 
and the treatment of the Orders heavy — 
mechanical. Tt has none of the audacity oe 
8 le that distinguishes the work, only 
eighteen years later, at St. John’s. 
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ll-Regulated Ornamentation. 

It is certainly true that the study of Eliza 
tethan and Jacobean architecture has been 
prejudiced by the exceasive attention given 
to its often ill-regalated ornamentation ; as, 
jor instance, in Mr. ©. T. Richardson's 
yorks. There is nothing in the repeated and 
monotonous patterns, the majority of which 
are remarkable more for their complexity 
than for their interest or their refinement. 
Grotesque Work in many cases that verges 
on the lower forms of Oriental and savage 
ynagery. ; : 

“jt is impossible to dwell in or near this 
wonderful house without the life becoming 
sfrected, and even diverted from its course, 
by its imperious influence. The cold and 
mysterious power Of the classic architecture 
is wedded to the rich libertine fancy of the 
Renaissance, treading unrestrained and un- 
abashed the maze of nature and of phantasy, 
vovering the classic purity of outline with 
its exquisite tracery of fairy life. 

Over door and window and __ pilaster 
throng and cling the arabesque carvings of 
foliage and fruit, of graceful figures in fan- 
tastic forms and positions, all of infinite 
variety, all fall of originality, of life, of 
motion, and of character, all of exquisite 
beauty, both of design and workmanship. 

The effect of the whole is lightness and 
iov, while the eve is charmed and the sense 
filled with a luxurious satisfaction at the 
abounding wealth of beauty and lavish 
imagination. But, together with this delight 
to eye and sense, there is present to the mind 
a feeling not altogether painless, of oppres 
sive luxury, of the mating of incongruous 
forms, arousing, as it were, an uneasy con 
science, and affecting the soul somewhat as 
the overpowering perfume of tropical vegeta- 
tion affects the senses. eee 

This is how the anthor of “John 
luglesant ’’ expresses the effect of work such 
as that in the great gallery of Knole, and 
other Jacobean houses, which, as you may 
know, supplied the basis of his description 
of the ideal Renaissance Palace. 

The author does not fail, however, to 
supply the key in answer to the abuse of the 
lanatic. 

“You speak too harshly of these things,”’ 
said Inglesant. ‘IT see nothing in them but 
the instinct of humanity, differing in its out- 
ward aspect in different ages, but alike in 
its meaning and audible voice. This house 
is in itself a representation of the world of 
fancy and reality combined, of the material 
life of the animal mingled with those half- 
seen and fitful glimpses of the unknown life, 
upon the verge of which we stand. . “i 

Naturally, if we adopt only a standard of 
decorative design, such as We see in, say, 
King’s College Chapel screen at Cambridge, 
where the level of the original examples, such 
as we may see at Perugia and Verona, 1s 
reached, then the great body of Jacobean 
detail must strike us as coarse and debased. 


General Considerations of Jacobean Work. 

Jacobean work varies enormously, fluctuat- 
ng between the fretted, bossy, intricate, and 
nvolved types that prevailed in Elizabeth's 
reign, and better models inspired by the 
increasing tendency towards ideals of classic 
grace. 

In Aston Hall, 1618-35, the gallery ceiling 
is worlds apart from the remainder of the 
— and even from the frieze immediately 
elow it. 

The same is true of the panelling and wood- 
work of these great houses, which at times, 
‘ussy with multitudes of areaded panels, now 
ind again seems an anticipation of the simple 
moulded work that would later on supersede 
it 


_ For the complete pictare of the Jacobean 
use we need to reassemble the furniture, 
plate, tapestries, pictures, and dress of the 
Perio! The Burleigh portrait of Elizabeth 
‘nd her yewelled personal belongings there 
Preserved give us a clue to the all-round 
decorative aspect of the age. We are 
transported to surroundings of a patterned 
richness, reflecting in a northern clime the 
of the springtime of the Renaissance 
taly, 

Finally, we may well be careful in ascrib- 
lug mere ignorance to some of these Jacobean 
architects as the motive of their handling 
of classical detail. There will be found in 
the best of it @ wit and humour of treat- 
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ment which implies knowledge, observation, 
and — and is as legitimate as any other 
form of fancy or burlesque. 

It stands to reason that it can only be 
attempted with success by those who are 
masters of their subject-matter. The actual 
degree of refinement is in the discretion of 
the artist, and it will be a reflection of the 
taste of the age. It has ever been the special 
prerogative of genius to clothe truth in the 
garments of motley. 

The great mantelpieces, the friezes set out 
with symbolic figures, the great wall and 
altar tombs with their strangely-involved 
eulogistic inscriptions are all expressions of 
the mood of the moment, outlets for the 
pedantry and bombast of the age. There are, 
however, instances where these brave shows 
touch high levels and awake deep feelings, 
as though they were already tinged by the 
scaffolds of the Civil War. 

We do an injustice to this half-century if 
we are alive only to its materialistic pomp. 
The age itself awoke with a start at the 
sudden drama of the fall and execution of 
Strafford, to the fact that no temporising 
policy could now avert the dire calamity of 
civil war. Up to this point leaders had 
changed sides with amazing levity, and under 
strong suspicion of personal gain. Sir Dudley 
Digges and Lord Strafford were instances, 
but now the trumpet had sounded, the lists 
were closed, and the fanatics on both sides 
forced on the fatal issue. The Jacobean age 
closes with the violent deaths of Buckingham, 
Strafford, Laud, and Charles, with a Court in 
exile, a ruined nobility and gentry, and a 
broken and scattered schoo] of artists. 

The misery and tloodshed of the Civil War 
afiects us like the closing scene of a great 
fire, when the stately building falls with a 
crash, and the whole sky is reddened with 
the reflécted glare. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
we inherit from this half-century some unique 
and tovely English homes, and derive there- 
from a pleasure that is certainly no mere out- 
come of sentimental associations. Places like 
Fountains Hall, Atbots’ Hospital, Kirby 
Quadrangle, St. John’s, Warwick, Moyn’s 
Park, and the garden front of St. John’s, 
Oxford, to enumerate those most likely to 
be known to you all, produce an impression 
that no prejudgment can efface. 

The forces behind nationality are exceed- 
ingly strong, because they are anchored in 
a past which we cannot absolutely lay bare 
and can only dimly appreciate. In a true 
sense the dead speak and live with us, and 
our work must be conditioned by what they 
have done, if, in the end, it is to fall into 
its place as links in the long chain, neither of 
whose ends are visible.” 


Mr. Laurence Weaver, F.S.A., 

in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Bolton, 
said he had been very much impressed by the 
evidence in reference to Inigo Jones—not that 
it was new—working in the vernacular manne: 
such a long time after his full Palladian out- 
break at Whitehall. It was perhaps rather a 
shock to some of them to realise so effectively 
that Inigo Jorles was doing the traditional 
work, and doing it in such an efficient way, long 
after his Palladian work put everything else in 
the background. He appreciated what Mr. 
Bolton had said as to the interaction of archi- 
tecture and history. If we thought of buildings 
from the point of view of people who lived in 
them we should have a fresher interest in the 
buildings themselves. 


Mr. W. Curtis Green, 

in seconding the vote of thanks, said that Mr. 
Bolton appeared to him as the ideal student, 
for he did not think too much about the super- 
ficial aspect of a thing, but tried to or did get 
behind it to what lay beyond. Mr. Bolton had 
what, for want of a better word, might be called 
a sense of architectonics, and he had teald them 
that he tried to minimise the importance which 
ornament so often took in our view of what was 
good or right in architecture, and remarked that 
ornament often concealed architecture, and that 
we needed to clear our minds of Gothic and 
Classic, arch and lintel, round and pointed, and 
get to the building itself, to the idea of architec- 
ture, and that we could only do by studying 
fine architecture. Mr. Bolton mentioned Du 
Cerceau’s book and writings, and he (the 
speaker) was rather surprised that the lecturer 
did not go further into the comparison bet ween 

















































































































Jacobean and Francois Premier work, and draw 
some — between the two; and in this 
connexion he would suggest that our English 
work of some part of the Jacobean period was 
comparable with the Frangois Premier work. 
Professor Blomfield said in his recent book that 
in considering this Jacobean work a cool and 
critical study of these buildings showed that 
they were not the last word of consummate art, 
but the half-articulate work of beginners trying 
to express themselves in unfamiliar language. 
The object of such an interesting and delightful 
paper as Mr. Bolton’s was to show how to study 
old work—-to show the necessity of soaking 
ourselves in old work, and, as far as possible, 
that soaking should be in one period, one 
building, or one group of buildings, so that we 
may, however many months we might have of 
it, thoroughly master one great period of 
design, and then we should be in a position to 
appreciate and to understand any period. We 
should begin then to understand where the 
source of inspiration came from in the men who 
did the work, and we should begin to get the 
source of inspiration for our own work, in our 
own time, within ourselves, and within the 
people for whom we have to work and with 
whom we work. 


Mr. Yates 

asked if Mr. Bolton had come across any painted 
decorations in addition to the case he mentioned 
at Knole. We knew that about 100 years 
before the Jacobean period there was a lot of 
painted decoration, brought to a fine state of 
perfection, in the screens of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
but the art seemed to have disappeared in 
England, and he could give no reason for it, 


Mr. Laurence Weaver 

said there was a coloured ceiling at Pinkie 
House, Musselburgh—a house built in 1613 by 
the Lord Chancellor of Scotland. It was said 
that this ceiling of the long gallery was the 
result of English influence. 


Mr. G. S. Mileham 

said the period under discussion was of the 
greatest importance, because it was the first 
time that architecture had become really a part 
of the life of the village as well as the life of 
the monastery. 

Mr. Andrew Oliver asked if Mr. Bolton had 
come across any of the old building accounts 
of these great buildings. 

Mr. Bolton: There are the volumes of the 
Hatfield accounts, the State papers - 


Mr. Louis Ambler, 

in supporting the vote of thanks for the admir- 
able and scholarly paper, said could Mr. Bolton 
give them the date of Movns Park? The 
whole of the design appeared to be Tudor, not 
Jacobean, although there might be Jacobean 
additions and alterations. Taking the whole 
subject of Elizabethan and Jacobean, he under- 
stood Mr. Bolton to say that we could certainly 
distinguish between them. Personally, he was 
not able to de that, for he found that in different 
parts of the country that what we might take 
at first glance to be Elizabethan appeared on 
further examination to be Jacobean and vice 
versed. He thought it was largely a matter of 
locality : in the North the Elizabethan style, as 
we know it, was not so much developed at the 
same early period as it was in the southern 
counties. Take, for instance, Fountains Hall, 
which was built in 1611. What was to 
differentiate it absolutely from the Elizabethan 
buildings of, say, 1580 or 1590 in southern 
counties? Take Hardwick Hall, which was 
built about 1590 to 1597, as Mr. Bolton truly 
said, it was extremely like Hatfield, except it 
had not the wings ; the centre was very similar 
to Hatfield, which was built twenty years later. 
The Inigo Jones influence did not appear to 
have made itself felt in the northern counties 
until after 1680. He had rather hoped that 
Mr. Bolton would have mentioned the names 
of more architects who had been connected 
with certain buildings. Mr. Bolton had given 
some information on the point, but he did not 
mention the Smithsons, who were well known 
in the Midlands, being three generations of 
architects—Robert Smithson, bern in 1535 
and died in 1614, who on his monument was 
described as architect and surveyor to the 
House of Wollaton ; John Smithson, who was 
the architect of Bolsover Castle and portions 
of Welbeck; and his son, Huntingdon Smith- 
son, who continued the work, the former being 
buried in 1634 and the latter in 1648, both in 
Bolsover Church. 
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The Chairman, 
in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said that Mr. Bolton had put before them a 
picture of that interesting development of 
English architecture when it was emerging 
from the Gothic medieval period into one 
eoneerning Which we had fuller details. It 
would be most enlightening if we could have a 
list of architects, as Mr. Ambler had suggested, 
and perhaps Mr. Bolton could tell them if such 
a list existed. It would be interesting to the 
tudent to have such a list when travelling 
about the country and puzzled by the mixture 
of fine Work sometimes found in one building. 
For instance, av Burleigh there was the stair- 
case—a fine architectural feature and a most 
remarkable piece of design, reminding one of 
the period of Henry I], and Henry IV. of 
France. In the same way, close by in the 
Manor House—a house with a most interesting 
plan—the windows almost throughout had 
pediments of pure Francois Premier character. 
He did not think there were any other windows 
like them in England, and he certainly had 
never seen drawings or photographs of English 
work which resembled them. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 


agreed to, 


Mr. Bolton, 
in re ply. said that at the present time the pro- 
posed list of architects was practically hopeless. 
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work of Thorpe and Inigo Jones. In 
different localities the work varicd. Looked 
at however broadly there was a distinct 
difference, and of this he had tried to render 
some account. 


We have received the following communica- 
tion from Mr. Louis Ambler, who took part in 
the discussion on Mr. Bolton's paper :— 


“Tur Tares Gexyerations or Suirusons, ARCHITECTS 
in tae Retoxs or Exvszanern, James L, 
axp CuHarirs L. 


My authorities for the particulars of the above 
are the following :— 


1. The inscription on Robert Smythson's tomb- 
stone in Wollaton Church, Notts, viz. :—~ 


* Here lyeth y* body of Mr. 

Robert Smythson, gent., 

Architector and Survay- 

or unto the most worthy 

House of Wollaton with 

diverse others of great 

account, he lived in y* fayth 

of Christ 79 years and t 

departed this life y* XVth of 

October Ato Dmi 1614.” 
(In those days “i” and ‘ y "’ were used almost 
indiscriminately, and the same person’s name 
was sometimes spelt with an ‘1’ and again 
with a “*y.’’) : : 

2. The pedigree of the Smithson family (of 
Bolsover, within 20 miles of Wollaton) in_ the 
Harleian Society's publications, Vols. 39 and 40, 
“Familie minorum gentium " : 


Joun Smrruson marr. ? 


bur. at Bolsover 16 Nov., 1634 


Huntingdon Smithson Isabella, dan. 
of Thos. Hall, of 
Barlow Lees. 


of Bolsover, Co. Derby; 
b. 1048 ; an architect 





John Smithson 
of Bolsover, gent.; 
o}, 1716, xt. 78. 


William Smithson 
hapt. 1 Aug., 1637 
bur. 27 Feb., 1630, 


Maryaret Smithson ; 
bur. 31 Aug., 1632. 


= Mary Hayford, ( ‘harles 


of Wortley Forwe ; 
mar. at Peinston 


Smithson ; 
hapt. 15 July, 
1642. 25 


16 Nov., 16— 
i | ee 
Huntingdon Ann : Iaabel'a ; Three children 
b. 19679: a. 1721 bapt. 1685-6 ; bapt. 1601; d. unm. 1761. died in 
mar. Jervis Norton. (She bequeathed the sum infancy. 


of 2,0001. to the poor of 


They bad a good many names, but, beyond a 
ertain pot, vou could get no further. One 
found that Simon Basil, for instance, en such 
and such a day had an order to go to Hattield ; 
but where he was born, whether married, and so 
on, could only be dug out by chance. It was 
only by chance that the valuable reference to 
John Thorpe which he had given had been 
found, The late Professor Aitchison had an 
extraordinary knowledge of this kind, gained by 
reading all sorts of out-of-the-way books, but it 
was never svstematised. Mr. Harry Sirr had 
vorked out valuable facts about the Thorpes and 
Smithsons. ‘The Civil War caused an enormous 
sap, and but for the war we should know a great 
ileal more about Inigo Jones than we do, and 
some of the best facts about him were the ill- 
recorded memories of those who outlived the 
war. As to accounts, all those about Hatfield 
were known, and those of Wadham were given 
by Mr. Jackson in his book, and in other cases 
the college accounts were full as a matter of 
LAD As to Jacobean decoration, he had 
shown on the screen the gilt chamber at 
Holland House and also the staircase at Knole. 
He did not see how architecture could be stadied 
properly without some reference to political 
and historical questions. For instance, you 
could not understand how designs for Whitehall 
came to be prepared and then were not carried 
out unless one looked to some extent to history 
and the social and political aspect of the time. 
There might be some who wished to teach 
architecture as a matter of construction without 
any reference to history and polities, but it 
would not suffice throughout the Renaissance 
period, at all events. As to Du Cerceau, if 
they started discussing him they would not 
get away that night. As to Smithson, he 
belonged to the Elizabethan rather than to 
the Jacobean period. It did not follow that 
Robert Smithson was the architect of Wol- 
laton House; there was reason to think that 
the designs were made by John Thorpe, and 
that Smithson carried them out. The epitaph 
seemed to mean that he was an agent for the 
family— House being used in that sense. He 
did not think he had said it was easy to 
distinguish between Elizabethan and Jacobean. 
It was possible to distinguish between the 


Bolsover.) 


_3. Horace Walpole’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painters in 
England,” third edition, 1782:—‘t John Smith- 
son was an architect in the service of the Earis 
of Newcastle. He built part of Welbeck in 
1604, the riding schoo! there in 1623” (a foot- 
note says, “‘as appears by his name over the 
gate’’), “and the stables in 1625; and when 
William Cavendish, Earl and afterwards Duke 
of Newcastle, pro to repair and make great 
additions to Bolsover Castle, Smithson, it is 
said, was sent to Italy to collect designs.” 
_ 4. The collection of Smithson drawings belong- 
ing to Colonel Coke, of Brookhill Hall, including 
some plans of Bolsover, Wel , , Worksop 
Manor, Clifton. Wollaton, and other houses in 
Notts, many of them signed or initialled 
“Jo. 8.” (John Smithson). _ 

5. The inscription on Huntingdon Smithson’s 
tombstone in Bolsover Church, viz. :-~ 
** Reader, beneath this plain stone buried (lie) 

Smithson’s remainder of mortality, 

Whose skill in architecture did deserve 

A fairer tombe his mem'ry to preserve; 

But since his nobler gifts of piety 

To God, to men justice and charity, 

Are gone to Heaven a building to prepare 

Not made with hands, his friends contented 


are. 

He here shall rest in hope till th’ world shall 
yurn, 

And intermingle ashes with his urn. 


Huntingdon Smithson, 


zi Gent. 
Obiit. [Xbris. 27, 1648.’ 
(November.) 

6. Walpole confuses John and Huntingdon 
Smithson, father and son, to some extent, say- 
ing that the former “‘ died in 1648, and his son, a 
man of some skill in architecture, was buried 
in the same grave,” where John Smithson was 
buried in 1634. Samuel P. », the antiquary, 
in his letter to the Duke of Portland. Septem- 
ber 26, 1785, ‘ribing Bolsover Castle, says 
that Huntingdon Smithson, who was living at 
Bolsover in_ 1601, was its architect. 

Most probably he was associated with his 
father in the work begun by Elizabeth. Countess 
of Shrewsbury ( Bess of Hardwick ”’), shortly 
before her death in 1607, and continued by her 
second son, Sir Charles Cavendish and com- 
pleted by him in 1616. This was the rebuilding 
of the main structure on the old foundations 
and the external pavilions. Sir Charles ane 
1617, and his son William Loe ag ; 
rn | and Duke of Newcastle) t the 
detac pile, now in ruins. On a stone 
building is ogguere “HH. 8. 1629,” no bt 
reterring to Huntingdon Smithson, the arehi- 

The above paragraphs 2. 3, and 6 are from 
notes by Mr, Walter lL. Spiers in Vol. XVL, 
third series. R.I.B.A. Journal, and 4 is from @ 
paper by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch in the same 
volume. 
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THe annual Freport of the London County 
Council, just issued, states that, while i 
secondary importance compared with th: 
teachir staff, the question of the vondition 
and pee Tera of the school Luildings must 
always be one which. calls for the con{aued 
action on the part of the Council authority. 
With the changes in educational ideals and 
the movements of population which are eve 
taking place school buildings rapidly becom 
out of date, or, in some cases, even un 
necessary, and therefore the local authorit, 
in a town of the size of London must always 
have before it difficult and costly building 
problems. The point has often been raised as 
to whether it is advisatle to build any 
school which will last for more than, say, 
twenty years, since in two decades opinions 
change so rapidly in regard to structural 
ideals that a school building of this age is, as 
a rule, looked upon with disfavour. Thus, 
twenty years , schools were built in such 
a way that as few classrooms as possible had 
a southern aspect, presumably because it was 
thought that in summer in such rooms the 
heat would be oppressive, whereas if rooms 
faced east and north they could always be 
kept warm by artificial means. Public 
opinion has now changed completely on this 
matter, and the extreme importance of secu 
ing as much sunlight as possible for the 
children is generally recognised. Con 
sequently, it is now the custom to plan the 
schools in such a way that a maximum amount 
of direct sunshine is brought into the teaching 
rooms. Similarly, during the time which has 
elapsed since the School Board began to plau 
school buildings forty years ago ideals in 
regard to sanitation, lighting, ventilation, 
heating, cloakrooms, size of rooms, provision 
of halls, teachers’ rooms, etc., have completely 
changed, and at no time during the history 
of saacniiek have opinions been changing so 
rapidly as at the present. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the Council is faced with a very 
serious problem in dealing with old buildings 
which it inherited from the School Board. 
There are in the county a number of school; 
which were erected before 1880, and, while 
many of these have been improved from time 
to time, there are still over 100 which for ove 
reason or another must be regarded as un- 
satisfactory. The policy recently adopted by 
the Board of Education of restricting the 
number of pupils on the register of any one 
teacher to sixty has resulted in the loss of 
some 15,000 effective school places. This. 
coupled with the desire to render the old 
schools brighter, healthier, safer, and mare 
comfortable for teachers and pupils, has 
created great activity in connexion with 
school buildings. In the new schools com- 
pleted during the year the outstanding 
feature is the size of the classrooms, whic!) 
are planned to accommodate not more than 
forty pupils in the case of senior departments, 
and not more than forty-eight in the infants’ 
departments. 

When the plans of new schools are under 
consideration the question of the necessity 
for erecting a domestic economy centre, or a 
handicraft centre, on the same site is care 
fully inquired into, and if there is found to be 
need for such accommodation the erection 
of the necessary buildings is included in the 
contract for the main school. Where it 1s 
likely that a school will require to be enlarged 
in the near future it is the practice to build 
the halls of the requisite size for the full 
numter to be accommodated in the completed 
school. In such cases cloakrooms, teachers 
rooms, lavatories, ete., are also built com- 
plete, and this provision for future require- 
ments, while it adds to the initial cost, is really 
a considerable saving to the Council, as when 
the additional classrooms are erected the 
further cost is only about 7/. 10s. per place. 

Thus, by the action of the authorities, the 
present ideal of school planning has beer 
evolved. The ‘large schoolroom, previously 
encumbered with desks, and occupied probably 
by two, three, or four classes, has given place 

the hall; sufficient classrooms 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


“ALLOW” OR “PROVIDE”? 
A QUESTION that often arises in deal- 
ole 


ing with the settlement of accounts 

for building work 1s, how far the 

architect is juStitied in paying for 
certain items included in the contract and 
deducting the amounts allowed in the con- 
tract for these items. 

The two words quoted in our heading 
from a bill of quantities have a difference 
in this connexion that is not always fully 
appreciated, and this lack of appreciation 
is sometimes responsible for trouble that 
might easily be avoided, and we are prompted 
to deal with the matter from having had 
brought to our notice an instance of this, 
and upon which our opinion has been asked. 

In the bills of quantities for certain work 
was an item, ‘*‘ AHow for payment"’ of cer- 
tain sams which were not mentioned, but 
which necessitated inguiry (in this case 
from a public body) on the part of the 
builders tendering as to what those pay- 
ments were likely to be. Acting upon the 
information then given, the builder put 
down sums opposite these items. When these 
amounts were due to be paid it was found 
that, in one instance in particular, the sum 
allowed was greatly in excess of the sum 
demanded. The client, acting on the archi- 
tect’s advice, paid this sum himself, and the 
architect deducted the amount the builder 
had allowed in his price from the contract 
sum, thus depriving the builder of the large 
percentage of profit which the item carried. 
The builder protested that this was unfair, 
and demanded that he should be paid the 
difference between the sum paid by the 
chent and that allowed in his priced quan 
tities, or, in other words, to deduct only the 
sum paid by the client. 

As the item clearly states ‘‘ Allow for pay- 
ment,’ the onus of arriving at the sum to 
be paid rested with the builder, who thus 
took upon himself the liability to pay 
any claim for this particular item. He was, 
consequently, entering into a speculation, as 
lar as the client was concerned, and might 
have been liable to pay a sum larger than the 
amount he had put against the item in his 
bill. Had the item been put in as a pro- 
vision and a_ definite sum mentioned, 
the usual procedure would necessarily have 
been followed, as by stating a definite 
sum the element of speculation would be 
eliminated, apart from the fact that this 
procedure is provided for in every building 
contract. To select a particular item, and 
deal with it in the way above mentioned, 
is obviously unfair, and we think the client 
would have some difficulty in establishing a 
right so to act by law. ‘To our mind it is 
not a question that should be looked at from 
the legal aspect, whatever the legal position 
may be. Had the position been reversed 
the builder would have been equally justified 
in claiming an extra upon the item, but we 
do not think that the client would have 
entertained such a claim, and we should hold 
that he would have been quite justified in 
resisting it, 

The case certainly suggests that the client 
‘when we mention the client, it is clearly 
understood that he is acting through his 
architect or under his advice) has looked 
through the bills, and, finding an item highly 
priced, has taken advantage of the fact. 
Such action is a justification for what is 
looked upon by some architects as an objec- 
Hionable demand on the part cf a contractor— 
i... to have the priced quantities kept under 
seal. Can we blame any contractor for de- 
manding this in the face of such a case as 
we have mentioned? The strongest safe- 
guard against such an action is that for 
which we have contended more than once 
in these columns—consistent pricing—which 
leaves no loophole for adjusting variations 
to the detriment of the contractor. We do 
not think such a practice exists to any great 
extent, as ‘once bitten, twice shy,” would be 
the builder’s motto, and he would take good 
care that in future business transactions he 


would be safeguarded in some way under the 
contract, apart from the fact that the average 
architect has ideas of fairness which would 
suggest to him that such a course was not 
in keeping with honourable business tradi- 
tion. 

We may possibly be charged with taking 
one side of the question—the builder’s— 
without looking at the other. 

It is quite conceivable that in certain 
exceptional cases such a course may be justi- 
fiable. For instance, cases have been known 
where the possibility of variations was an- 
ticipated and builders have adopted an 
‘in-and-out ’’ system of pricing so that these 
variations work out to their advantage. In 
such a case we think the architect would be 
justified in using every means in his power to 
defeat what is obviously a dishonest inten- 
tion, and we think we shall have the majority 
of builders on our side in such a view of the 
situation. 

To revert to the words of our heading, 
the meaning can be made clear beyond dis- 
yute by eliminating the word “‘allow’’ from 
items which are at the builder's discretion. 
If it is a case of paying fees, to simply put 
the item as ‘ Pay fees, etc.’’ The term 
‘*provide’’ as applied to a money item or 
provisional quantities is perfectly clear and 
admits of no question 

In any revision of conditions of contracts 
referring to building works we think it 
would be a good point to more carefully 
define the position of the chent with regard 
to the payment of items by him. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Tue extreme difficulty of devising a prac- 
tical scheme for insuring unemployed persons 
became apparent when Clauses 62 and 65 
of the Insurance Bill came to be considered by 
the Grand Committee. Under the provisions 
of the Bill, for a workman to qualify for 
unemployment kenefit, he has to prove :— 


(i.) That he has, since the commencement 
of the Act, keen employed in an 
insured trade during each of not less 
than twenty-six separate calendar 
weeks, 
(ii.) That he has made application for un- 
employment benefit, and has been 
continuously unemployed since the 
application. 


(iii.) That he is capable cf work, but un- 
able to obtain employment. 


(iv.) That he has not exhausted his right 
to unemployment benefit. 


Under sub-sect. (i.) it is not clear how long 
the qualifying period of work—twenty-six 
weeks—is to continue as a qualification, whilst 
sub-sects. {ii.) and (iii.) in a way place the 
workman on the horns of a dilemma; he has 
to prove that he has been continuously un- 
employed since his application and that he 
is unable to obtain work; therefore, once 
having put in his application which may 
entitle him to 7s. a week, in the interval 
he is hardly likely to be willing to take 
any smal] casual employment that may be 
offered. The proviso to the above clauses is, 
however, that which will involve the most 
difficulty in practice. This proviso, as 
amended in Committee, now reads :—‘' Pro- 
vided that a workman shall not be deemed 
to have failed to fulfil the statutory condi- 
tions by reason only that he has declined (i.) 
an offer of employment in a situation vacant 
in consequence of a stoppage of work due to 
a cade iapate; (ii.) an offer of employment 
in the district where he was last ordinarily 
employed at a rate of wages lower, or on 
conditions less favourable, than those he 
habitually oktained in his usual employment 
in that district, or would have obtained had 
he continued to be employed; or (i.) an 
offer of employment in any other district 
at a rate of wages lower, or on con- 


ditions less favourable, than those generally 
observed in such district by agreement 
between associations of employers and of 
workmen, or failing any such agreement 
than those recognised in such districts by 
good employers.” 

Thus, before one single workmen can be 
held entitled to a payment of 7s. a4 
week for a limited period an inquiry has 
to be set on foot in which the workman has 
to prove his employment for the statutory 
period, his unemployment since his applica- 
tion, the amount of benefit already received, 
his capacity for work, and his inability to 
obtain it. Whilst this latter point involves 
a consideration of the various offers of work 
made to him—as to which his ipse dizit is 
likely to be the only evidence—his habitual 
conditions of employment, or the standard of 
wages and conditions of employment prevail- 
ing in any district where he has attempted, or 
says he has attempted, to obtain employment. 

Under Clause 63 there are certain dis- 
qualifications, but by whom the evidence of 
these is to be offered is not quite clear- 
These disqualifications are :— 


(i.) That the workman lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a trade dispute or 
lock-out directly affecting him. 


(ii.) Losing employment through miscon- 
duct or through voluntarily leaving 
employment without just cause. 


(iii.) Having been convicted of an offence 
punished by imprisonment without 
the option of a fine. 


(iv.) Being inmate of a workhouse, etc. 


Furthermore, it may be pointed out that if 
unemployed benefit is refused or stopped the 
matter may have to be considered by three 
tribunals. 

May it not well be asked: Is this legisla- 
tion of a practical character? The legisla- 
ture nowadays sets up an expensive steam 
hammer to crush each individual walnut. 

The setting up of a standard of wages for 
those whose services are required, and who 
may be ground down by competition, has 
become a recognised principle of late years, 
but the setting up of a standard rate of wages 
and conditions of employment in the case of 
unemployed workmen is undesirable when re- 
cognised by statute. It is a gigantic system 
of protection devised in the interests of those 
who desire to abolish competition of any sort 
in the labour market, and it is likely to have 
an unfortunate influence on the unemployed 
themselves. In other walks of life persons 
thrown out of employment take what occupa- 
tion they can get to tide over evil times, and 
are thankful to do so, tut in the case of 
workmen—often higher paid than clerks and 
other employees—the legislature is encourag- 
ing the idea that, unless they can obtain work 
on unvarying conditions with trade union 
rates of pay, they are justified in remaining 
idle and in accepting benefits provided, in 
part at least, by the State. 

Unless some simpler principle can be de- 
vised for unemployment insurance, and one 
less likely to hinder employment, it is clear 
that this portion of the Insurance Bill can 
never be extended to other trades than those 
at present selected for experiment. Mean- 
while, the selected trades are being placed 
under severe disabilities. 

At the conclusion of the Committee stage, 
some alterations were made in the sixth 
schedule of the Bill which especially affect the 
building trade. 

In the sixth schedule originally ‘* building ’” 
was defined as follows :—‘ That is to say, 
the construction, alteration, repair, decoration, 
or demolition of any building or any part 
therof,”’ a definition which in the main very 
much followed the terms of the Factory Act. 
There was some discussion on this definition, 
and finally the clause was amended by omit- 
ting the words “any building or any part 
thereof,’’ and inserting the words “ buildings 
including the manufacture of any fittings of 
wood of a kind usually made in a builder's 
workshop or yard.” 
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It seems obvious that some questions may 
arise in connexion with this definition. The 
Solicitor-Genera! expressed the opinion that 
drainage work would come within the term 
“building,” and also the fitting of a cor- 
rugated-iron roof ; the masons employed on the 
mouldings would be included, but not brick- 
makers. The men engaged in the manufac- 
ture of the iron roof would be included under 
paragraph 4, “ Mechanical Engineering.” 

“Saw milling, including machine wood- 
work,’’ was brought within the category of 
insured trades, and the definition of 
“mechanical engineering’? was amended so 
as to read, “mechanical engineering, includ- 
ing the manufacture of ordnance and _fire- 
arms. iron founding, whether included under 
the foregoing heading or not.” 

It seems to have been admitted that the 
draiting of these definitions would require 
further consideration, and it is to be hoped 
that it may receive it, as it would be regret- 
table were this part of the Bill to occasion 
litigation of the character that has arisen, 
both under the Factory Acts and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1897 in connexion 
with similar definitions. The rates of tenefit 
have been equalised in all insured trades, and 
raised to 7s., with some special provisions in 
the case of workmen under eighteen years of 


age. 


FORCED BUILDING LABOUR 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tue impressment of men for the purpose of 
serving in warfare is well known, but it is 
probable that few builders are aware of the 
fact that the impressment of carpenters, brick- 
favers, masons, and other builders’ workmen 
was more or less common in England in the 
Middle Ages. 

The following three medieval documents 
show very clearly that the greater number, if 
not all, of the builders’ craftsmen in the 
Middle Ages were liable to be pressed in- 
voluntarily into service. 


Our first document is of the time of. 


Richard II1., and of the year 1483. This is 
to be found on page 116 of the British Museum 
manuscript Harl. 433, and is a copy of a 
warrant from the Kimg,. It is addressed to 
mayors, sheriffs, and others demanding assist- 


ance for Thomas Nevill to “take” brick- 
layers and labourers to serve the brick- 
lavers : 


Richard &e. To all Mairs, Sherefes, 
bailieffes, constables and all other our officers 
true liegemen & subgettes, greting. Fforso- 
moche as we have commaunded & appointed our 
well beloued seruaunt, Thomas Neuyll. to doo 
make for vs certaine brikwarke at our towne of 
Carlisle & other places, We desiring the hasty 
perfourmyng of the same have yeuen vnto our 
said seruaunt power, licence & auctorite by these 
our lettres, to take as many artificers expert in 
breke leyng and labourers to serue them for our 
wages as vnto hym shal be thought necessarie & 
expedient for the speedy avauncement of our 
said werkes. We therfore woll & desire you and 
also charge you that vnte our said seruaunt in 
duely executing the said auctorite ye wil 
helping favouring & assisting im ell that ye 
gladly may. And if any persone, or persones, 


woll of wilfulnesse withstande or disalew the 
same, that than ye woll committe them to sure 
warde, soo to remayn vnto the tyme they 

confirmable t vs seruice. And in yeuyng 


your assistaunce [to him] ye shall mynystre 
vnto vs full good pleasure Yeven &c. the 
XXth day of Septembre, anno primo.” 


Our next document is from a Record Office 
MS. (Excheq. Acc. 477-12). The date of this 
authority to “arrest and take up’’ workmen 
is 1538. The holder of the commission was a 
carpenter (as we know from the mention in 
the same volume of his employment as such). 
His authority to take workmen was probably 
understood, though not expressly stated as 
being such, to be limited to the taking of 
carpenters alone :— 


“Also to John Maphorne for his costes & 
expensis rydyng to Eton Bridge. Lyngfild, 
Blechynglee, Dorkyng, Rigate and Horley. with 
the Kinges commission to rest [arrest] and take 
vp workmen by the space of XIII daies, at vid. 
the dav ouer biside his daies wages for hymself 
& his horse. Vis. Vid.” 


Our third and last proof of the fact of the 
more or less common custom of impressing men 
for building labour is taken from the last- 
mentioned MS. In this case it will be seen 
that the holder of the commission to arrest and 
take men was a mason. We may reasonably 
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suppose that in this case the authority was 
restricted to the taking of masons only :— 


“ Also to Thomas Forard, fremason, for his 
costes & expences rydyng with the K com- 
mission in Glostershere, Wilshere,: ‘ord- 
shere & Woastershere to rest & take 
by the space of XXX daies, at VIIId. the ay see 
hymself & his horse over & byside his dayes 
wages. XXs.”’ 





CEMENT IN EGYPT. 


Tue consumption of cement in Egypt is 
covered partly by domestic production partly 
by importation. The latter, as with other 
building materials, has greatly increased 
since the beginning of 1911. Business in 
Egypt has improved most happily; and with 
this improvement comes an increased activity 
in private bailding. In addition, however, 
there is in course of erection a large number 
of public buildings of importance. The 
length of time required for their construction 
will determine the supplies required. 

The following table gives an idea of the 
cement imported from about, a dozen different 
sources. e tons are probably metric, of 
2,204 Ib. average each. The present Egyptian 
pound of 100 piasters is worth a little more 
than 1/. sterling :—- 
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As regards the domestic manufacture—the 
first company to name is the Société Anonyme 
des Ciments d ” turning out in 
Massareh about 10,000 tons a year. This 
cement, which. is also used by the Egyptian 

consumed in 
Alexandria it has 


not been able to oust foreign competition. 


company has been recently reorganised 
its capac increased. The new itiorinls 
come from the Mokattam stone quarries. A 
da Portland . Phew og factory,-that of A. 
] ; Co., is in process of formation 
in ‘Alciaaiitie. It is intended, with a capital 
of 20,000/., to produce about 15,000 tons a 
year. The raw materials will te drawn from 
Austria. 
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NEW COUNCIL SCHOOL, BEDLINOG. 


The designs for this school were prepared 
by Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.1., county archi- 
tect, and the estimated cost of the work is 
7,180. The new buildings provide accommo- 
dation for 382 scholars, and the contract was 
carried out by Messrs. Hamilton & Millard, of 











1908, 
Source [ot 
Tons. LE. Tons. £E. Tons. £E. 
Great Britain..................... 28,650 50,523 12,822 24,919 35,624 63,417 
Germany ...........-...... : ; 135 253 636 1°51 6,192 10,324 
Austria Hungary .................. 545 798 263 BSEy 2,543 4,067 
ES SERS Se OR 29,960 45,468 29,383 45,238 33,266 $4,686 
Spain meee _ — 31 - _ 
Denmark ; — — oo 9 15 
France (mainland) ......... 20,595 30,754 9,194 15,287 8,634 12,313 
France (Mediterranean) mast 178 204 125 ie ; 
MING sss desin si venses - _ _ 134 202 
Greece aah SE ; acpuke 183 309 _ ~— os ; 
 iniistaahacceds ic Faeayeee eas Sao 574 151 278 343 77 
Roumania ........ sencialeens oO 878 -~ — — 
en RR CER EE 3,606 6,402 6,161 11,287 1,258 1,362 
Total BS ae $4,691 | 136,253 58,745 98,866 87,308 137,363 
According to the above, the importations Caerphilly. | Mr. D. Pugh-Jones has been 


from Great Britain, France, and Germany 
have undergone considerable ‘‘ adjustment ”’ ; 
the Belgian having remained at nearly the 
same level. 

The total importations rose from 58,745 tons 
in 1909 to 87,503 tons in 1910; the value, from 
98,8661.E. to 137,36.E. The first half of 
1911 shows steady progress. 

The increase of the English and German 
figures is partly on account of the fact that 
these two countries were promised rather too 
hastily the orders for 4,500 tons of cement 
for the Egyptian railways. 

England delivers principally artificial Port- 
land cement in sacks and barrels that, as a 
rule, including packing, figure up to 
195 piastres, deliver in Alexandria. Germany 
sends also artificial cement in sacks, and can 
deliver just about as well as other countries, 
and on very favourable conditions. For 
instance, the municipality of Alexandria has 
bought this year 200 tons of German cement 
at 160 piasters. 

Belgium delivers both artificial Portland 
and natural cements; the former is much 
liked in Egypt, and is a sharp rival of the 
English material. The price runs from 170 
to 190 piasters per ton, delivered at ware 
house. These materials (about half the 
Belgian cement importation into Egypt) have 
pushed into the backanpinas the cheaper, 
natural cement from Belgium. 

The French importation sank from about 
20,000 tons in 1908 to 8,134 in 1910; princi- 

lly because the rivals delivered on more 
avourable conditions, while the French ex- 
porters often sell free Marseilles port or 
f.o.b. steamer Marseilles. The freight from 
Marseilles to Alexandria is higher than that 
from Antwerp to the same port; and the 
prices average 25 piasters higher than for 
other cement of equal quality. 

Of the other countries delivering cement 
only Austria-Hungary is worth mentioning; 
“— good material is sent from Spalato. 

or the Government buildings only arti- 
ficial Portland cement is used, and it must 
conform to the “ British Standard Specifica- 
tions."" The tests are made by the State 
Laboratory at Cairo. 


responsible for over thirty new elementary 
schools, besides other various school works. 


GENERAL POST OFFICE, GLASGOW. 

Large extension works are to be carried out 
at this office, and the estimated cost of the 
work is 80,000/. The architect is Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve, F.R.I.B.A., of H.M. Office of Works, 
Edinburgh, and the contractors are Messrs. 
George Newton & Son. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Foxton Council School, Cambridge, has 
recently been fitted with two of D. 0. Boyd’s 
hygiastic ventilating school grates, supplied by 

essrs. O’Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper 
Thames-street, London, and Excelsior Works, 
South Bedmondsey. : 

Under the direction of Mr. 8. Segar, archi- 
tect, Newton Abbot, the “Boyle” system of 
ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s latest 

atent “air-pump”’ ventilators and air inlets, 

as been applied to the additional wards, 
Newton Abbot Workhouse. : 

Addington Schools, Surrey, are being sup- 
plied with Shorland’s warm-air ventilating 
patent Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

City of London.—Erection of wooden show- 

cases at No. 33, Queen Victoria-street, City 

eeaines. Oppenheimer, Blandford, & Co.). 
t. 


n 
Clapham.—A projecting wooden window box 
at Net 246, A prone Balham (Mr. T. 
Potterion).—Consent. : é : 
Holborn.t—Projecting illuminated sign in 
front of No. 16, New Oxford-street, Holborn 
(Messrs. F. Sage & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Paddington, . -—One-story shop and 
basement pris? 38, Queen’s-road, Bayswater 
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(Messrs. Veale & Gibbs for Dr. J. Harley).— 
Consent. 

Paddington, South.--Vaults in front of No. 
44, Queen's-road, Paddington (Messrs. Veale & 
Gibbs). Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting» illuminating sign in 
front of the Sonkearee Restaurant, No, 27, 
Gerrard-streét, Strand (Mr. G. K. Bird).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Projecting sign in front of 
No, 133, Putne ridge-road, Wandsworth 
(Messrs. Nevill Co.).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Balconies in front of six houses 
on the southern side of Glenshiel-road, Eltham 
(Mr. T. H. Hutehings).—Consent. 

Width of Way. 

Finsbury, East.—Erection of a building on 
the northern side of Banner-street, Fisebuey 
(Messrs. M. King & Sons).—Consent, 

Greenwich,—Erection of two-story buildings 
and a forecourt fence on the north-eastern side 
of Hoskins-street, Greenwich (Mr. A. Griffin). 
—-Consent, 

Greenwich.—Ereetion of buildings and a 
forecourt fence in front thereof on the north- 
eastern side of Hoskins-street, Greenwich, on 
the site of Nos. 1 to 4, Webbes-cottages (Mr. 
A. Griffin). —Consent. 

Holborn.—Alteration in the position of the 
archway leading from Great Queen-street to 
Middle-yard, olborn (Messrs. Gordon & 
Gunton).—Consent. 

Southwark, Weat.—Erection of a warehouse 
building upon the site of Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 

Bennett-street, and Nos. 10, 12, and 14. 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars (Mr. A. Sykes for 
Mr. J. Sainsbury).—Consent. ‘ 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


. Hackney, North.—One-story addition to a 
building on the western side of Brunswick- 
place, Hackney (Messrs. J. D. Mathews & Son 
for Messrs. H. E. Davenport, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Peckham,—Erection of a chapel building 
upon the site of Nos, 37, 39, 41, and 43, Peck- 
ham-rye, Peckham, and Nos. 4 and 6, Philip- 
rea nag A. E. Mullins for Mr. J. Buckland). 
onsen 
Lines of Frontage and Deviations from 
Certified Plan. 
Fulham.—Covered way at the premises of 
the London General Omnibus Company, Ltd., 
text to Micklethwaite-road, Fulham (Mr. J. E. 
\shby for the London General Omnibus Com. 
pany, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

; Greenwich.—Addition at the rear of No. 36. 
Ft road, Greenwich, abutting upon 
‘evening-road (Mr. F. C. Soar).—Consent. 

. Hackney, Vorth.—Retention of a wood and 
Hecken ne No. 19, Northwold-road. 

ys — A. H. Ellis).—Refused. 
rs. ar si vane and glass showcase at No. 
Vein xlord-street, Westminster (Mr. F. T 
Pa le Messrs. Louise & Co., Ltd.) 
Wades Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction. 
building at 4 h.—Temporary wood and iron 
ae : he rear of Nos. 511 and 513, Liver- 
pool-road, Islington, to abut upon Paradise- 
passage (Mr, }]. Goodchild).—Consent. 


lslingta; Nout 


Formation of Streets. 
ae street {Formation or laying out of a 
Hoth — a carriage traffic to lead from 
> hee; to Clarendon-road, Putney (Mr. 
<3 ‘in-Clark for Mr. C€. Pettiward).- 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


a ry bone, W est.—Re-erection of Nos. 32 
Devonshire-mews, East, St. Maryle- 


bo € r : A 7 et 
Pod = A. F. Faulkner for Mr. W. Willett). 
Vide ‘ . . 

Wi f Way, Construction, and Alteration 
ik of Buildings. 


‘yton, South.—tron and glass verandah 


ef flat roof at the rear of the “Golden 
tay Hotel, Notting-hill-gate, to abut upon 
Hed en side of Uxbridge-street (Mr. J. 


i for Mr. W. Magee).—Consent. 
SDs, 
ve at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 


M : ja 
5 : ylebone, West.—Additional story at No. 
St \y.Swiek-mews, Great Cumberland-place, 


. arylebone (Mr. J, Hudson).—Consent. 

and. Utnater.—Staircase between the ground 

tia. te floors of Nos. 187 to 193, Knights- 
‘“« (Mr. A. Burr for Mr. J. C. Humphreys). 


~Consent, 

oy ldings for the Supply of Electricity. 

os 3) ae smith.Addition to the boiler-house 

Cor * Hammersmith Metropolitan Borough 

ken a electricity generating-station, Ful- 
" Palace-road, Hammersmith: (Mr. H. 
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Mair for the Hammersmith Metropolitan 
Borough Council).—Consent. 


The recommendation marked + is contrary 
trary to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.’ 


ALpersHot.—Church, Queen’s-road; Rev. 
F. O'Farree, Aldershot. 

Aston (Birmingham).—Factory ; Messrs. 
Harrison & Cox, architects, 109, Comore-road, 
Birmingham; Mr. W. H. Gibbs, builder, 
King’s Heath, Birmingham. 

Baghill.—Extensions to isolation hospital 
(2,670/.), Pontefract Joint Hospital Board. 

Barming Heath.—Addition to County Asylum 
(4,800/.)}; Mr. F. W. Ruck, County Surveyor, 
Week-street, Maidstone. ; : 

Birmingham. — Picture palace, Coventry- 
road; Messrs. Bridgewater & Porter, archi- 
tects, Temple-row West, Birmingham. Stables, 
ete., Lodge-row; Mr. Victor Peel, architect, 
13, Temple-street, Birmingham. Additions to 
works of Messrs. Pontifex, Ltd.; Messrs. E. 
Harper & Brother, architects, Corporation- 
street, Birmingham; Mr. F. J. Briley, builder, 
Hay Mills, Birmingham. 

Blackhall Mili (Durham). — Twenty-five 
houses; Mr. George Symon, Surveyor, Blay- 
don Urban District Council. 

Cambridge.—Church —(5,000/7.) ; Primitive 
Methodist Trustees, Cambridge. 

Cardiff.—Fire-station, Westgate-street ; “Mr. 
W. Harpur, Surveyor, Cardiff Town Council. 

Cheadle.—Extensions to works, Bird Hall- 
lane, for the Oil Engineering Company. 

Clacton.—Church buildings; Vicar, St. 
James, Clacton. 

Coventry.—Adaptation of premises, Hill- 
street, for children’s home; Mr. J. Arch, Clerk, 
Coventry Board of Guardians. 

Crossness.—Engine-house at pumping-station 
(63,690/.): Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd, 
builders, Cannon-street, E.C. 

Croydon.—School, Stamford-road (12,100/.} ; 
Mr. E. J. Saunders, builder, Wellesley-road, 
Croydon. 

Cwmnantgwynt.—School; Western Valley 
School Managers. 

Darley Dale—Church; Mr. D. Wildgoose, 
architect, Matlock. 

Dover.—Mission hall; Vicar, St. Mary's 
Church, Dover. 

Dowlais.—Electric theatre, corner of High 
and George streets, for the Victoria Cinemato- 
graph Company, Ltd. 

Dundee.—Additions to warehouse, Cowan- 
street, for the Dundee Canister Company, Ltd. 

Durham.—Parish hall, Crossgate; Vicar, St. 
Margaret’s Church, Durham. 

Edinbargh.—Additions to works, Warriston- 
road, for Messrs. Maclagan & Cumming. 

Fareham.—Extensions to Holy Trinity 
Church: architects, care of the Trustees. 

Farnborough.—Additions to cinematograph 
theatre, Lynchford-road, for the Farnborough 
Electric Theatre Company. 

Fazeley.—School; Mr. J. Hutchings, archi- 
tect, County Offices, Stafford. 

Felixstowe.—School (3,6501.); Mr. W. E. 
Watkins, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Kast Suffolk County Council, Ipswich. 

Felling.—Drill hali: Commandant, Felling 
Detachment, 9th Battalion Durham Light In- 
fantry (Territorials). 

Forden.—Adaptation of workhouse into 
asylum (56,900/.);: Mr. G. A. Hutchins, Sur- 
veyor, Montgomeryshire County Council, 
Welshpool. 

Gloucestéer.—School, Inglestone Common; 
Mr. R. S. Phillips, architect, The Cross, 
Gloucester. 

Great Yarmouth and Gorleston.—Pumping- 
station: Mr. John W. Cockrill, Architect, 
Yarmouth Town Council. 

Hanley.—Factory; Mr. C. G. Cowlishaw, 
architect, 22, Stafford-street, Hanley; Mr. T. 
Godwin, builder, Raymond-street, Hanley. 

Heckmondwike. — Extensions to schools; 
Vicar, St. Saviour’s Church, Heckmondwike. 

Johnstone.—Masonic temple, Collier-street ; 
Messrs. William Jaffrey & Sons, builders, 
ohnstone. 

: Lancaster.—Additions to workhouse; Mr. 
S. E. Borrow, architect, Lancaster. 

Largs, N.B.—Block of houses; Mr. Kay, 
architect, Hamilton, N.B. 

Launceston.—School; Mr. R. Jacob, builder, 
Bugle. : 

Lincoln. — Carnegie library, Free School- 
lane; Professor R. Blomfield, architect, New 


Court, E.C. 


* See alao our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Mansfield and Rainworth.—Schools; Mr. T- 
Collinge, Town Hall, Mansfield. 

Mansfield Woodhouse.—Eight houses, Old 
Mill-lane, for the Mansfield Woodhouse Small 
Holdings Society. 

Newton Abbott.—Nurses’ home (460/.); Mr. 
F. Zealley, builder, Newton Abbott. 

Nuneaton.—Two hundred houses; Manager, 
Arley Colliery, Cookery centre; Mr. H. Ash, 
architect, Market-place, Nuneaton. 

Oystermouth (Swansea).—Hospital, Fairwood 
Common; Mr. H. A. Ellis, architect, Fisher- 
street, Swansea. 

Pontmorlais.— Electric theatre for the 
Merthyr Palace Company. 

Radford.—United Methodist Church, Inde- 
pendent-street; Mr. W. A. Higginbottom. 
architect, Friars-yard, Nottingham; Mr. John 
Lewin, builder, Netherfield. 

Richmond.—Proposed enlargement of Darell- 
road School (about 2,500/.); architect, care of 
the Managers. 

Rochdale.—Proposed church; Vicar, St. 
Ann’s, Rochdale. 

Shoreham.—aAlterations and additions to 
Grammar School (1,960/.):; Mr. E. H. Curd, 
builder, Shoreham. 

Southborough.—Isolation hospital; Surveyor, 
Southborough Urban District Council. 

Staines.—Chapel; Messrs. Smee & Houchin, 
architects, 82, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Takeley.—School; Mr. F. Whitmore, archi- 
tect, 73, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

Tickhill—Shaps, Castlegate, for the Don- 
easter Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

Trebanos.—Church (1,000/.); Messrs. Arnold 
Brothers, builders, Clydach. 

Troedyrhiw.—Electric theatre for the Troe- 
dyrhiw Cinema Company. 

Twickenham.—A plan has been passed for 
four houses, Richmond-road, for Mr. F. J. 
Fraser. 

Walsall.—Co-operative stores; Mr. H. Elton, 
builder, Bloxwich, Walsall. 

Warkworth.—Alterations to Burn’s House, 
Castle-hill; Mr. L. A. Loades, architect, 
Morpeth. 

Whitefield.—Housing scheme; Mr. C. H. 
Wright, Borough Surveyor, Whitefield Urban 
District Council. 

Whitehaven.—Improvements to workhouse 
(2,3101.); Messrs. Beswick & Davies, architects, 
care of Mr. W. H. Atkinson, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Whitehaven. 

Wolverhampton.—Schools;: Messrs. Fleming 
& Sons, architects, Bank-chambers, Wolver- 
hampton; Messrs. H. Gough & Sons, builders, 
Dudley-road, Wolverhampton. 

Yarmouth.—Proposed extensions to work 
house (8,600/.): Mr. F. Barton, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians, Yarmouth. 

Ynismeudw.—St. Mary’s Church (2,000/.); 
Mr. Cook Rees. architect, Neath; Messrs. 
Price Brothers, builders, Cardiff. 





Aa 
— 


OBITUARY. 





Herr von Tschudi. 


The death on November 24, at Cannstatt, is 
announced of Dr. Hugo von Tschudi, Director 
of the Bavarian National Galleries, Munich. 
Herr von Tschudi was Director of the National 
Gallery, Berlin, in 1896-1909, and author of 
“Donatello and Modern Criticism,” and of 
books upon Manet and Menzel, specimens of 
whose works, together with examples of the 
modern French schools, he acquired for the 
Berlin Gallery. 


Mr. Salmon. 


The late Mr. William Forrest Salmon, of 
No. 53, Bothwell-street, Glasgow, a Fellow and 
Past-President of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1876, and 
served as member of the Council. The firm of 
Messrs. James Salmon & Son, latterly 
Salmon, Son, & Gillespie, FF.R.I.B.A., won 
in January, 1908, the first premium, Stirling 
Municipal aren they were the architects 
of the Hamilton Municipal Buildings, 1905; 
Scottish Temperance League Building, Glas- 
gow (illustrated in No. XVI. of our Series— 
“The Architecture of Our Large Provincial 
Towns,” July 9, 1898); Marine Hotel, Troon, 
Avr, 1897, with enlargement and the tower, 
1901, at a total cost of 27,0000. (Builder, 
October 11, 1902); Glasgow Savings Bank, 
Anderston Cross Branch, with shops and saloon, 
and, on the upper floors, nine dwelling-houses, 
at a cost of about 12,0002. (Builder, March 21, 
1903); new wing for fifty beds, West of Scot- 
land Convalescent Homes, Dunoon, 1907; 
Cartsburn Public School, Greenock, with 
twenty classrooms, workshops, ete.. for 1,020 
scholars, 1907-8; and an extension of Woodilee 
Asylum, Lenzie, for the Glasgow Lunacy 
District Board, 1903. 
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; " Appeal in accordance with Regulation 3 of the 
il Mir. Bine Regulations of the Tribunal, and that the 
CORR uote Tribunal had no jurisdiction to dispense with 

tem compliance with such Regulation.” 
iatement , Paragraph 17; “The fresh plaas did not 
Hs, som affect the evidence previously given, and a full 
AS EINE ry 0 opportunity was given to Counsel for the 
WUE the: peste London Count neil to cross-examine Mr. 
reaparre Slater and call further evidence, and the plans 
lemurs. (Coup only diffased from those deposited with the 
Mr. iad" ‘London County Council in so far as they in- 
Pea! meme on i corporated modifications subsequently made in 
tore amy eviien the building in agreement with the London 
cared on bene! 5 ‘County Council, e held that Regulation 3, 
ee requiring plans to be lodged, is only directory 
POEL A 1K apie fand for the convenience of the Tribunal, and 
iO7K ARAM ere, that, even if that Regulation had not been 
ty the Laie complied with, the Tribunal has power to waive 


compliance with such Regulation, and accord 
ingly overruled the object, but, at the request 
of Counsel for the London County Council, 
agreed to state a case for the decision of the 
lagers; Court on the further questions raised 
¥ im, 

Paragraph 18: “ We approved the plans 
fwhich had been put in as Sousioned in ~ 
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hy condme: » 
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Dit 
SEC whethe ay, graph 13, showing the building as it then stood. 
auth tiaw weve and we determined that the building had been 
eel cometh. ane tay -provided with all such means of escape there 
Be jurindwntior + from in case of fire as could be reasonably 
evidence: agus required in the circumstances of the case in 


oonisiean ea 
prov eh aE 


accordance with the plans approved by us, and 
we made no order as to costs.” 
“The questions for the determination of the 
Divisional Court are as follows :— 
“ (a) Whether, in the circumstances afore- 
said, the Tribunal, on the hearing of the 


2 the comm 
SHPGs; azar 
PRBS Cetin 


tial 


Efe 


Lansion Hating Bao pee 
Gd. seeets su appeal, only had jurisdiction to hear and 
nneuaiibeaihait determine and admit evidence upon the 
i lena “Sal question whether the building had, in fact, 
ark] bons been erec in accordance with the plans 


approved by the London County Council, 
referred to in paragraphs 3 and 4, subject 
to such conditions as aforesaid, and whether 
the conditions had been complied with 
or whether the Tribunal had jurisdiction 
to hear and determine and admit evidence 
upon the question whether the building 
had, in fact, been provided in accordance 
with plans approved by the Tribuna! of 
Appeal, with all such means of eaca pe 
therefrom in case of fire as could be reason 


ably required in the circumstances of the 
Case 
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the eviden " ‘ 
at uemnibet il _(b) Whether, in the circumstances afore- 
ouisianmaiihil said, the Tribunal had jurisdiction to admit 
ee RE: Fo evidence and approve the said plans.” 
eneniumessil = Danckwerts, continuing his argument, 
tine aprelis sate he thought the point of substance which 
“I prose in the case was, whether or not upon 
196° pe Spent against the refusal of the certificate 
sa titan teal , \** open to the Tribunal of Appeal to treat 
penn ee appeal against the original disapproval! 
ice Prians # eomee or imposition of conditions. If the 
ra tn ge of Appeal were right, a man could 
chowetht oe Fees plans; the County Council could 
ad gehen’ a pang nally approve them, and he could then 
deqeonites) with le . ding, and, having completed his build 
OO! and reer the County Council for a certificate 
eater uilding was completed in accordance 
5005 00 *ns and conditions. This could be 
‘he ground that the conditions had 
ene vealed against or complied with. 
nisieinia * ng ode could appeal against the refusal 
sive enone ae es . The refusal would be right 
whet ws. be at the pa: im accordance with the truth 
pore a a. onditione had not been com plied with 
ess ae oy could then go to the Tribunal! of 
cre bef... atm to rehear the case as though it 
peix Camenel 28 crore them as an appeal against the disap. 
gov acdpocernenell plans or the imposition of con- 
vince xi which that was so, surely this was a 
havidens asa i ich the Tribunal of Appeal ought to 
icing the vn ‘ismussed. He (Counsel) submitted that 
+, aeeunete sonia St Intended that the County Council 
andith ition.) MPPPove plans or approve them con- 
Ceaeas Dall 2's, and then have a man snap his fingers 
= gor . “in, @0 Om building, and then finally say, 
|: He your certificate,” and, if the County 
nee refused, appeal to the Tribunal of 
a ,*eainst such refusal, and get the 
“| \@ reopen the whole question. 
aene “ly. my Lords,” submitted Mr. Danck- 
sonaied tl s he resumed his seat, “that would be 
perme + Bose matter to an absurdity!” 
ee , Russell, on behalf of Mrs. Clark, con- 
ieee that the question turned upon the con- 
gan ; os to be ced on sects. 7 and 22 of the 
eaten a 1905 The substance of sect. 7, he said, 
Jogo om : ‘© Provision it was imtended to secure 
oan | he risks of fire with “such means of 
civic eat as could reasonably be required in the 
fiance ee Pp the re PO was what the 
. secure, operative part of 
epee ‘Ger of the Tri | of Appeal aon thot 
naga ere ‘'Sunal approved the plans submitted and 
age te . Aero thet the bui ing had been pro 
cong er with “such means of escape in case of 
 onnnled me : i 
mee 
i eo ™* approved by the Tribunal. He sub- 


‘ed that the same result was arrived at 
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by taking the matter under sub-sect. 2, which 
was the particular sub-section dealing with the 
circumstances in which a building of the kind 
in question could be lawfully occupied. The 
Tribunal of Appeal had not said the Council 
must or ought to grant a certificate. What 
they had determined, he suggested, was that, 
where a building had been provided with “ all 
such means of escape therefrom in case of 
fire as could be reasonably required in the 
circumstances of the case,” and where those 
provisions were in accordance with plans which 
either the Council or the Tribunal of Appeal 
had approved, the requirements of the Act 
had been satisfied. 
Mr. Russell argued that sect. 22 of the Act 
meant that the building owner was to have two 
opportunities of bringing the matter before the 
Tribunal of Appeal, one of those opportunities 
arising if the ndon County Council either 
disapproved or conditionally approved the 
plans deposited with them, and the other if 
the building owner failed to obtain from the 
Council the certificate mentioned in sect, 7. 
sub-sect. 2. Upon either of those events, or 
within a limited time of either of those events, 
the building owner might bring the matter 
before the Tribunal of Appeal for the purpose 
of obtaining the Tribunal’s decision as to 
whether the building “as going to be erected,”’ 
or “as erected,” would be or was provided 
with such means of escape in case of fire as 
could reasonably be required in the circum- 
stances of the case. He submitted it was only 
reasonable, when one looked at the matter as 
illustrated by this case, that that should be so 
It appeared, in this case, that the conditions, 
subject to which the plans were approved, were 
very numerous indecd in the first instance, 
some twenty or thirty being annexed. What 
happened? Of course, if the building owner 
had at once gone to the Tribunal of Appeal, 
those twenty or thirty conditions would have 
had to be discussed, and the question gone into 
as to whether it was reasonable or unreason 
able to impose them. Instead of that, the 
building owner took the practical course of 
going on with the work, and. as questions 
arose, of dealing in the concrete with each 
point, with the result that all the conditions 
with one exception disappeared 
Ultimately, continued Mr. Russell, they came 
to the one and only real point of difference 
between the parties, viz, the condition as to 
the screens at the head of the staircases. Of 
course, it was obvious that the time that would 
be required to allow that process of weeding 
out and getting rid of the conditions. which 
at one tame would be considered material, but 
as the building went on would obviously 
hecome not so material, would not be meres 
two months after the imposition of the con 
ditions. He submitted there was nothing what 
ever in the Act of Parliament to prevent the 
building owner, when the ultimate differenc: 
between himself and the County Council aros« 
bringing the matier then before the Tribuna! 
of Appeal and asking the Tribunal to deter 
mine between him and the London County 
Council whether « particular condition was 
one compliance with which was essential or 
proper in order that the building might 
be provided with “all such means of 
escape therefrom im case of fire as could 
be reasonably required in the circum 
stances of the case.” He suggested that 
if the contention of the London County Council! 
were correct, instead of the Tribunal of Appea! 
having « question of substance to deal with. 
whenever the matter was brought before them 
in a case where the appeal took place, onls 
when the question of certificate had arisen. 
they could never have anything before them 
that was not merely a matter of form One 
could hardiy: imagine. he thought. that thes 
would have the machinery of «2 Tribunal of 
Appeal of this kind for determinimg “aye” or 
“no” whether «= building was erected m 
accordance with the plems, and really m was 
almost clearer when one considered the case of 
whether a certain condition had or hed not 
heen complied with, for this, surely. could very 
seldom be a matter of any doubt at all 

On the question of jurisdiction, Mr. Russell 
contended that the matter before the Tribunsi 
of Appeal was whether the building hed been 
provided with means of escape im accordance 
with plans approved by the County Council 
or by the Tribunal 

Mr. Danckwerts having replied 
ships delivered 


their Lord 


J CDGXENT 

Mr. Justice Hamilton, having reviewed m 
detail the circumstances of the case, referred 
to the condition imposed im regard to the 
screens protecting the staircases. It was plas, 
he said, that m thet connexion there might 
be legitimate difference of opinion, if of « 
purely technical kind, as to a par 
ticular material was so sppled that # was 
different from the condition or 
whether a periccular partition could be 
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described as fire-resisting, or whether a par 
ticular opening was closed by mechanism 
which could be called self-closi If, then, 
although, in correspondence, the building 
owner said he might appeal if the London 
County Council insisted upon all the conditions 
imposed, he did not, in fact, at that time or 
within two months of the notification of the 
County Council's conditional approval take 
any appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal at all, 
and the work proceeded and the time arrived 
at which, as a preliminary to the place being 
occupied, it was necessary, under sub-sect. 2 
of sect. 7, to apply to the County Council for 
a certificate, and that certificate was refused. 
the building owner could then appeal, and 
appeal only from the refusal of the certificate 
In this case, when the appeal came before the 
Tribunal of Appeal liberty was sought to call 
fresh evidence, and the Tribunal came to the 
conclusion that the building had been provided 
“with all such means of escape therefrom in 
case of fire as could be reasonably required in 
the circumstances of the case.” It was quite 
immaterial to consider the rights or wrongs 
of that decision, the question being whether 
it was competent for the Tribunal to do what 
they did in the matter. In his (Mr. Justice 
Hamilton's) opinion, the answer to both the 
uestions stated in the case was in favour of 
the London County Council: that the Tribunal 
of Appeal only had jurisdiction upon the 
question whether the building had been, in fact. 
erected in sceordance with the plans approved 
by the London County yore 9 and whether 
the conditions imposed had been complied 
with. The Tribunal had not jurisdiction to 
approve the plans in question, which were 
prepared ez post facto. There could be no 
doubt that the scheme of the Act, which had 
to be read with the previous Act of 1804, was 
that the Executive Authority was to be the 
London County Council. He accordingly 
thought that the answer of the Court should 
be “ Yes” to the first part of Question “A” 
“No” to the second part of that question 
and “No” to a on “Se 

Mr. Justice nkes agreed. and the appeal 
of the London County Council was accordingly 
allows 

Mr. Cecil Walsh (for the London County 
Council}: Your Lordships order a declaration 
in the terme of the anewers to the questions. 
and that the case be remitted to the Tribunal 
of Appeal with a direction that the original 
appeal should have been dismissed, and that 
they have to deal with the question of costs? 

Mr. Russell (interposing): The matter has 
to zo back to the Tribunal of Appeal to make 
an order and deal with the costs. agree 
with my friend that the declaration will follow 
on the lines of the anmewers to the questions 
stated * ‘ ‘ ' 

Mr. Justice Hamilton: We remit the appre! 
to the Tribunal of Appesl, with a direction 
that it should have been dismissed : 

Mr. Russell: My clients desire to consider 
their position in this matter. I think we neal 
leave to appeal in this case, and I would ask 
for that leave : 

Mr. Justice Hamilton: Certainly. 

et 
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Barking.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare plans and estimates for the erection 
of a convenience adjoining the Public Baths 
sn the Town Yard. The Surveyor has been 
further instructed to proceed with the work of 
erecting = convemence adjacent to Losford 
Bridge. The followimg pans have been 
passed : —Mr. J. Hanson. five shops, Long 
bridge-road: The Vulcan Globe Match Com 
pany, additions to factory, Abbey-road ; Mr. A 
Burch, four bouses, Park-avenuc = 

Chesham.—At the last meeting of the Urban 
District Council the Surveyor was instructed 
to imvite tenders for the construction of open 
air baths on the Moor. The estimated cost » 
put at 200. i 

East Ham.—Sanction has been received from 
the Local Government Board to the borrowimeg 
of BO3l. for culvertang the watercourse on the 
Greatheld Estate, and the Engineer has been 
instructed to proceed with the work Piens 
end estimetes are to be submitted by the 

erection of a Gre-statson to 

ent block of budidings om the 

site. The following have 

-—Mesers. Engert & Rolfe. Lad 
wimomang-beth, 4. 54. and 

ie 6d. per super. yard, 134. per foot run 
for fillets, and 64 per foot ran for skirting 
eec.: Meers. Gib & Comming, scarface water 
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Case ander the London Building Acts. 

A warren of great importance to the 
London building trade was discussed in the 
King’s Bench Divisional Court on Friday, 
November 24, when Mr. Justice Hamilton and 
Mr. Justice Bankes considered a special case 
stated by the Tribunal of Appeal, under the 
London Building Act, 18694, and __ the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, 
sect. 7, sub-sects. 2 and 22, in the case of 
Clark v. The London County Council, The 
matter came before their Lordships in the 
form of an appeal by the London County 
Council from the decision of the Tribunal in 
the appeal of Mrs. Clark, owner of the 
Berners Hotel, against the refusal by the 
London County Council to issue a certificate 
pursuant to sect. 7 of the Act of 1905. 

Counsel for the appellants: Mr. W. O. 
Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. Cecil Walsh 
(instructed by Mr. Edward Tanner); for the 
respondent: Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C., and Mr. 
Bodkin (instructed by Messrs. Bennett & 
Ferris). 

Introducing the appeal, Mr. Danckwerts 
said the matter came before their Lordships 
in the form of a special case stated by what 
was called the Tribunal of Appeal under the 
London Building Act, and he thought he could 
put the Court shortly in possession of the 
point which it would have to deal with. 
Under the Building (Amendment) Act of 1905— 
an Act dealing principally with precautions in 
regard to fire in cases of high buildings {i.e., 
buildings having an upper story the floor of 
which was more than 50 ft. above the ground) 
—a person proposing to erect such a building 
had to deposit, with the notice which had to 
be given under the London Building Act, plans 
showing the precautions he proposed to take 
for the purpose of providing against fire. 
These plans had to be approved by the London 
County Council either simplicita or on con- 
ditions. If the building owner did not concur 
in the London County Council’s approval or 
disapproval, he could appeal to the Tribunal 
of Appeal within two months. He then had 
to erect the building in accordance with the 
plan approved by the County Council or with 
the modifications introduced by the Tribunal. 
When the building was finished he had to 
obtain a certificate from the Superintending 
Architect—before the upper part could be 
inhabited—to the effect that the building had 
been erected according to the plans and con- 
ditions (if any). If he did not do that, he 
was subject to certain penal consequences. If 
the certificate was refused, the building owner 
could appeal to the Tribunal within two 
months. Thus the first step was: The plans 
to be approved, either simplicita or subject 
to conditions; secondly, the building had to 
be erected in accordance with the plans; and 
thirdly, a certificate must be obtained that the 
building was in accordance with the plans. 
rhe building owner could appeal against the 





refusal of a certificate, or he could enter an - 


initial appeal against the action of the 
County Council. The point here was that Mrs. 
Clark deposited plans, obtained a conditional 
approval from the London County Council. 
did not appeal against that to the Tribunal 
of Appeal, and erected her building. 
Mr. Justice Bankes: What is meant by 
“ conditional approval ’’? 
Mr, Danckwerts: Approval subject to com- 
pilance with certain conditions. Mrs. Clark 
proceeded) erected her building, ad 

mittedly not in accordance with at least one 
the conditions imposed by the London 
County Council. She then applied for the 
Superintending Architect’s certificate. The 
Superintending Architect refused to grant a 
certificate, saying he could not give one, as 
the building was not in accordance with the 
conditions imposed. Mrs. Clark then appealed 
against the refusal. of the certificate, and this 
was the only appeal she lodged. Upon that 
appeal being heard, those who represented 
Mrs. Clork claimed that the Tribunal of 
Appeal could at that hearing modify the con- 
egy ~ plans which had been approved 
7 wt London County Council, and which 
wed een appealed against. and that if 
a pproved of plans lodged then, for the 
irst time, in accordance with the building as 
actually erected, they could give a certificate 
- required by the Act. He conteniled that 
~~ the Tribunal of Appeal could not do. 

ra Py ea a — read the case stated 

> bers o i 

It included these passes See 

Paragraph 2: “The following facts were 
proved or admitted before us on the hearin 
< the appeal in question:—On July 26 1906. 
aa ge Slater. the architect acting for Mrs. 
oe the designing and construction of 
wk erners Hotel, gave notice on behalf of 
Mrs. Clark, under sect. 7 of the London 
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Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, of the 
intention to erect the said hotel, and duly 
deposited with the London County Council 
copies of the plans prepared for such new 
building, showing the means of escape re- 
from in case of fire proposed to be provided 
in connexion with such building. ‘Lhe said 
plans were conditionally approved on. July 30, 
1906, oe of ere 10h be the 1 roval var 
iven on August 1, yt uperintend- 
Sag Architect on behalf of the London County 
Council to Mr. Slater. The second condition 
contained in such conditional approval was 
the same at that date as the second condition 
referred to in paragraph 3 of this case. Mr. 
Slater did give notice of appeal to the 
Tribunal of Appeal against this conditional 
grant on August 21, 1906, but he subsequently 
withdrew it.”’ 

Mr. Danckwerts interposed a statement in 
regard to the above paragraph. It came to 
nothing, he said, the London County Council 
giving conditional approval, and the appeal 
notified was abandoned. But a fresh start 
was made, as indicated in 

Paragraph 3: “For reasons which are not 
material to the questions raised in this case, 
Mr. Slater entirely changed the plans of the 
proposed building in the year 1 so as to 
necessitate, in the case of the western block, a 
fresh application in the year 1908. On 
April 17, 1907, he deposited with the London 
County Council plans showing the new or 
modified plan of the eastern block of the 
hotel. Notice of the London County Council’s 
approval of the means of escape shown on 
these plans, and of their approval of the 
means of escape shown on the original plans 
of the western block, subject to certain con- 
ditions, was given to Mr. Slater on May 16, 
1907, by the Superintending Architect on 
behalf of the Council. There were thirty-six 
conditions, the material one at the hearing of 
the appeal being the second, which was the 
same as that already referred to in para- 
graph 2, and which was in these terms :— 

‘That the staircases be separated from 
the rooms and corridors on all floors be 
fire-resisting partitions or walls, and a 
openings in such separations to be hung 
with self-closing, fire-resisting doors or 
windows glazed with fire-resisting glaz- 
ing.’ ”’ 

Paragraph 4: “On October 29, 1908, Mr. 
Slater deposited with the London County 
Council fresh plans of the western block of the 
hotel, Notice of the London County Council’s 
approval of the means of escape, shown on 
these plans, subject to certain conditions, was 
given to Mr. Slater on November 19, 1908, by 
the Superintending Architect on behalf of the 
Council. There were five conditions, the 
material one at the hearing of the appeal 
being the first, which raised substantially the 
same practical question as the condition set 
out in the foregoing paragraph.”’ 

Paragraph 5: *‘On November 24, 1908, Mr. 
Slater wrote to the Superintending Architect 
informing him of his intention to appeal 
against this condition, to which he had already 
objected in the course of correspondence 
relating to the eastern block.” 

Paragraph 6: “In fact no appeal was 
brought against the conditional approvals 
above mentioned in respect of either the eastern 
or the western block of the hotel until after 
the refusal of the certificate mentioned below. 
The building of the hotel was proceeded with, 
and ultimately completed, without either the 
condition mentioned in paragraph 3 of this case 
relating to the eastern and western blocks, or 
the condition mentioned in paragraph 4 of this 
case, relating to the western block, being com- 
plied with. The other conditions were either 
at once accepted and carried out, modified by 
the London County Council during the progress 
of the work, and carried out in their modified 
form or dispensed with by the consent and 
approval of the Council. On January 20, 1910, 
Mr. Slater wrote a letter to the Superintending 
Architect of the London County Couneil. After 
the completion of the building. Mr. Slater 
applied to the London County Council for a 
certificate under sect. 7 (2) of the London Build- 
ing Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905. The -certifi- 
cate was refused by the Superintending Archi- 
tect by letter dated February 3, 1910, and on 
March 3, 1919, a further letter was written to 
Mr. Slater stating that the London County 
Council declined to waive the condition which 
Mr. Slater objected to, and setting forth the 
outstanding requirements which were insisted 
upon. At the hearing it was agreed that, with 
the exception of the provision of fire-resisting 
doors separating the staircases from the rooms 
and corridors on the upper floors in accordance 
with the condition already mentioned, all other 
requirements. had either been carried out or 
Mr. Slater had undertaken that they should 

be, and on the date of our judgment in the 
5 (June 23, 1910), it was agreed that all 
such other requirements had been, in fact, 
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yl out oo satisfaction of the London 


nty i, 
Paragraph 7: **On March 31 Mr. Slater, on 
behalf of Se. Clark, gave formal notice of 
a . On April 20, 1910, he sent to the 
ribunal of Appeal a short statement of facts, 
with two copies of plans, showing the 
plan of one of the upper floors as being typical 
of the remainder, aaa also showing the position 
of the screens and doors as required by the 
condition insisted upon by the London County 
Council, and complained of by Mrs. Clark.” 

Paragraph 8; “The a 1 came on for 
hearing on May 31, 1910. any evidence 
was taken, Counsel who appeared on behalf of 
the London Count ty Council took the pre- 
liminary objection > inasmuch as no appeal 
had been brought by Mrs. Clark against either 

the conditional approvals by the London 
weg Council within two mo thereof, the 
time for @ ing against any condition or 
conditional approval had pa and that, the 
— —— Sa the refusal of the London 

unty to grant a certificate, the 
Tribunal of Appeal were confined to considering 
whether the building had been provided wit! 
means of escape in accordance with the plans 
approved by the Council, and whether the 
conditions, subject to which such plans were so 
approved, had complied with, and that 
the Tribunal of Appeal had no jurisdiction to 
hear any Appent against or evidence against 
the reasonableness of the conditions or con 
ditional approvals, or to approve any plans.” 

Paragraph 9: *‘ We held that, in the circum 
stances, on the hearing of the appeal against 
the refusal of the Council to grant a certificate, 
our jurisdiction under the London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, sects. 7 and 22, 
was not limited in the manner contended for 
by Counsel for the London County Council, 
but that we were entitled and bound to hear 
and consider any evidence tending to show that 
the building had, in fact, been provided with 
all such means of escape therefrom in case 
of fire as could be reasonably required in the 
circumstances of the case in accordance with 
plans approved by us. We accordingly ad 
mitted the evidence, but, at the request of 
Counsel for the London County Council, agreed 
to state a case for the decision of the Divisional 
Court.”’ 

Paragraph 10: ‘ We heard evidence and the 
arguments of Counsel on May 31 and June 9, 
1910, and, at the close of the evidence, and, 
after hearing Counsel for the appelant and 
respondents, we came to the conclusion that the 
fire-resisting doors required by the conditions 
could not be required in the circumstances of the 


. case, but asked Counsel for the appellant which 


were the plans that he asked us to approve 
under sect. 7 of the Act of 1905." 

Paragraph 11: “Up to that time the only 
plans which had been. before us were the two 
copies of plans lodged with the Tribunal of 
Appeal referred to in paragraph 7 of this case ; 
the plans originally deposited with the London 
County —— — 9 ya ee jue 

aragra 2; the plans deposited with the 

oie ‘Count Council in 1907, and referred to 
in paragraph 3. and the plans deposited with the 
London County Council in 1908, and referred 
to in paragraph 4.” 

Paragraph 12: “ Although such plans were 


sufficient for the purpose of explaining to us | 


and enabling us to follow the evidence given 
in ag to the building, which we had per 
sonal 


y viewed before the trial, they did not 
show the whole of the building as it had, in 


fact, been erected. 


Paragraph 13: “ \ccordingly Counsel for the - 


4 Saget applied to us for an adjournment in 


a 
order to enable them to produce a fresh set of | 


plans which would show the building as actually | 
erected: that is to say, embodying the modifica-7 
tions in the building made by agreement with | 
the London County Council since the deposit} 
of the plans with the London County Council. 
in order that we might approve such fresh | 
plans.” 

Paragraph 14: ‘‘ Counsel for the respondents 

j to the adjournment, but we decided 
to grant it.” 

Derane 15: “At the adjourned hearing 
on June 1910, Mr. Slater was recalled, and 
produced certain plans prepared since the ad- 
journed hearing, which showed the building as 
it had actually been erected. It was proved, 
and we find as a fact, that such plans only 
differed from the plans deposited with the 
London County Council referred to in para- 
graphs 3 and 4 in so far as thev incorporated 

i in the building which had been 
to by the ae County Council since 
deposit of the said plans.’ 

Para te sie Ficienest for respondents ob- 
jected to fresh mage being put in arwience 
and to our approvi same, on grounds 
(1) that the pn + toon was closed; (2) that the 


ig Boring Mone that the plans 
ped cat boon lodged with the Tribunal o 
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Appeal in accordance with Regulation 3 of the 
Regu! ations of the Tribunal, and that the 
Tribunal had no jurisdiction to dispense with 
compliance with such Regulation.” 

Parcgraph 17; “The fresh plans did not 
affect the evidence previously given, and a full 
opportunity was given to ounsel for the 
London County Council to cross-examine Mr. 


Slater and call further evidence, and the plans 
only diff from those deposited with the 
London ty Council in so far as they in- 


corporated modifications subsequently made in 
the building im y agerrg with the London 
County Couneil, e held that Regulation 3, 
requiring plans to be red, is only directory 
and for the convenience of the Tribunal, and 
that, even if that Regulation had not been 
complied with, the Tribunal has power to waive 
compliance with such Regulation, and accord 
ingly overruled the object, but, at the request 
: req 

of Counsel for the London County Council, 
agreed to state a case for the decision of the 
Deane Court on the further questions raised 
by him.”’ 

‘Paragraph 18: “We approved the plans 
which had been put in as mentioned in si 
graph 13, showing the building as it then stood 
and we determined that the building had been 
provided with all such means of escape there 
from in case of fire as could be reasonably 
required im the circumstances of the case in 
accordance with the plans approved by us, and 
we made no order as to costs.” 

“ The — for the determination of the 
Divisional Court are as follows :— 

“ (a) Whether, in the circumstances afore- 
said, the Tribunal, on the hearing of the 
appeal, only had jurisdiction to hear and 
determine and admit evidence upon the 
question whether the building had, in fact, 
been er in accordance with the plans 
approved by the London County Council, 
referred to in paragraphs 3 and 4, subject 
to such conditions as aforesaid, and whether 
the conditions had been complied with 
or whether the Tribunal had jurisdiction 
to hear and determine and admit evidence 
upon the question whether the building 
had, in fact, been provided in accordance 
with plans approved by the Tribunal of 
Appeal, with all such means of escape 
therefrom in case of fire as could be reason- 
“ required in the circumstances of the 

(b) Whether, in the circumstances afore 
said, the Tribunal had jurisdiction to admit 

i evidence and approve the said plans.” 
Fae ems ig continuing his argument, 
_ e thought the point of substance which 
a in the case was, whether or not upon 
~ appeal against the refusal of the certificate 
- was open to the Tribunal of Appeal to treat 
Pet appeal against the original disapproval! 
ei con or imposition of conditions. If the 
ld “ge of Appeal were right, a man could 
pos, is plans; the County Council could 
_ eres approve them, and he could then 
" on building, and, having completed his build. 
ree © to the County Council for a certificate 
“ao building was completed in accordance 
ar plans and conditions. This could be 
rool the ground that the conditions had 
Bose ae ed against or complied with, 
Pg te pon he could appeal against the refusal 
Caine ntificate, The refusal would be right 
thet it was in accordance with the truth 
ee Ma conditions had not been complied with. 
Pe , men could then go to the Tribunal of 
a aps them to rehear the case as though it 
sama ye them as an appeal against the disap. 
eal the plans or the imposition of con. 
pan _ Unless that was so, surely this was a 
ee ‘pace the Tribunal of Appeal ought to 
. = ismissed. He (Counsel) submitted that 
thon rite. intended that the County Council 
ditions ' ‘sapprove plans or approve them con- 
to! and then have a man snap his fingers 
; Gin go on building, and then finally say, 
conn me your certificate,” and, if the County 
Apnea) refused, appeal to the Tribunal of 
ribun ae such refusal, and get the 
“Surely reopen the whole question. 
” be my Lords,” submitted Mr. Danck- 
reduciy. ae, Tesumed his seat, “that would be 
i. f the matter to an absurdity!” 
Bn ney on behalf of Mrs. Clark, con- 
ocean vat the question turned upon the con- 
a. ine be placed on sects. 7 and 22 of the 
was the moctan substance of sect. 7, he said, 
aan Rss it was intended to secure 
escar, ie. Fiske of fire with “such means of 
ce . could reasonably be required in the 
het ee of the case.” This was what the 
the . Pee: to secure, and the operative part of 
the Thies of the Tribunal of Appeal was that 
she ounal approved the plans submitted and 
ans ined that the building had been pro- 
with such means of escape in case of 
+ coule reasonably be required in the 
the 1s, .nees Of the case,’ in accordance with 
mitte) 1, upproved by the Tribunal. He sub- 
( that the same result was arrived at 
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by taking the matter under sub-sect. 2, which 

was the particular sub-section dealing with the 

circumstances in which a building of the kind 
in question could be lawfully occupied. The 

Tribunal of Appeal had not *aid the Counel 

— or ought to grant a certificate. What 

bared had determined, he suggested, was that, 

where a building had been provided with “ all 
such means of escape therefrom in case of 
fire as could be reasonably required in the 
circumstances of the case,” and where those 
provisions were in accordance with plans which 

— the a a or the Tribunal of Appeal 

approved, e requi e . 
had nop pitren A quirements of the Act 
Mr. Russell argued that sect. 22 of the Act 

meant that the building owner was to have two 
opportunities of bringing the matter before the 
Tribunal of Appeal, one of those opportunities 
arising if the ndon County Council either 
disapproved or conditionally approved the 
plans deposited with them, and the other if 
the building owner failed to obtain from the 
Council the certificate mentioned in sect. 7, 
sub-sect. 2. Upon either of those events, or 
within a limited time of either of those events, 
the building owner might bring the matter 
before the Tribunal of Appeal for the purpose 
of obtaining the Tribunal’s decision as to 
whether the building “‘ as going to be erected,” 
or “‘as erected,” would be or was provided 
with such means of escape in case of fire as 
could reasonably be required in the circum- 
stances of the case. He submitted it was only 
reasonable, when one looked at the matter as 
illustrated by this case, that that should be so. 
It appeared, in this case, that the conditions, 
subject to which the plans were approved, were 
very numerous indecd in the first instance, 
some twenty or thirty being annexed. What 
happened? Of course, if the building owner 
had at once gone to the Tribunal of Appeal, 
those twenty or thirty conditions would capt 
had to be discussed, and the question gone into 
as to whether it was reasonable or unreason- 
able to impose them. Instead of that, the 
building owner took the practical course of 
going on with the work, and, as questions 
arose, of dealing in the concrete with each 
point, with the result that all the conditions 
with one exception disappeared, 

Ultimately, continued Mr. Russell, they came 

to the one and only real point of difference 
between the parties, viz., the condition as to 
the screens at the head of the staircases. Of 
course, it was obvious that the time that would 
be required to allow that process of weeding- 
out and getting rid of the conditions, which 
at one time would be considered material, but 
as the building went on would obviously 
become not so material, would not be merely 
two months after the imposition of the con- 
ditions. He submitted there was nothing what- 
ever in the Act of Parliament to prevent the 
building owner, when the ultimate difference 
between himself and the County Council arose, 
bringing the matter then before the Tribuna! 
of Appeal and asking the Tribunal to deter- 
mine between him and the London County 
Council whether a particular condition was 
one compliance with which was essential or 
xroper in order that the building might 
ne «=oprovided with ‘all such means of 
escape therefrom in case of fire as could 
be reasonably required in the  circum- 
stances of the case.”” He suggested that, 
if the contention of the London County Council 
were correct, instead of the Tribunal of Appeal 
having a question of substance to deal with, 
whenever the matter was brought before them 
in a case where the appeal took place, only 
when the question of certificate had arisen, 
they could never have anything before them 
that was not merely a matter of form. One 
could hardly imagine, he thought, that they 
would have the machinery of a Tribunal of 
Appeal of this kind for determining “aye” or 
“no” whether a building was erected in 
accordance with the plans, and really it was 
almost clearer when one considered the case of 
whether a certain condition had or had not 
been complied with, for this, surely, could very 
seldom be a matter of any doubt at all. 

On the question of jurisdiction, Mr, Russell 
contended that the matter before the Tribunal 
of Appeal was whether the building had been 
provided with means of escape in accordance 
with plans approved by the County Council 
or by the Tribunal. 

Mr. Danckwerts having replied, their Lord- 
ships deliver 

JUDGMENT. 

Mr. Justice Hamilton, having reviewed in 
detail the circumstances of the case, referred 
to the condition imposed in regard to the 
screens protecting the staircases. It was plain, 
he said, that in that connexion there might 
be legitimate difference of opinion, if of a 
purely technical kind, as to whether a par- 
ticular material was so applied that it was 
different from the condition imposed or 
whether a particular partition could — be 
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described as fire-resisting, or whether a par- 
ticular opening was pole by 
which could be culled self-closing. If, then, 
although, in correspondence, t building 
owner said he might appeal if the London 
County Council insisted upon all the conditions 
imposed, he did not, in fact, at that time or 
within two months of the notification of the 
County Council's conditional approval take 
any appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal at all. 
and the work proceeded and the time arrived 
at which, as a preliminary to the place being 
occupied, it was necessary, under su ae 
of sect. 7, to apply to the County Council for 
a certificate, and that certificate was refused, 
the building owner could then appeal, and 
appeal only from the refusal of the certificate. 
In this case, when the appeal came before the 
Tribunal of Appeal liberty was sought to call 
fresh evidence, and the Tribunal came to the 
conclusion that the building had been provided 
‘with all such means of escape therefrom in 
case of fire as could be reasonably required in 
the circumstances of the case.”” It was quite 
immaterial to consider the rights or wrongs 
of that decision, the question being whether 
it was competent for the Tribunal to do what 
they did in the matter. In his (Mr. Justice 
Hamilton’s) opinion, the answer to both the 
—— stated in the case was in favour of 
the London County Council; that the Tribunal 
of Appeal only had jurisdiction upon the 
question whether the building had been, in fact. 
erected in accordance with the plans approved 
by the London County Council, and whether 
the conditions imposed had been complied 
with. The Tribunal had not jurisdiction to 
approve the plans in question, which were 
prepared ex post facto. There could be no 
doubt that the scheme of the Act, which had 
to be read with the previous Act of 1894, was 
that the Executive Authority was to be the 
London County Council. He accordingly 
thought that the answer of the Court should 
be “ Yes” to the first part of Question “A”: 
“No” to the second part of that question: 
and “No” to Question “ B.”’ 

Mr. Justice Bankes agreed, and the appeal 
of the London County Council was accordingly 
allowed. 

Mr. Cecil Walsh (for the London County 
Council}: Your Lordships order a declaration 
in the terms of the answers to the questions, 
and that the case be remitted to the Tribunal 
of Appeal with a direction that the original 
appeal should have been dismissed, and that 
they have to deal with the question of costs? 

Mr. Russell (interposing): The matter has 
to go back to the Tribunal of Appeal to make 
an order and deal with the costs. I agree 
with my friend that the declaration will follow 
on the lines of the answers to the questions 
stated. : 

Mr. Justice Hamilton; We remit the appeal 
to the Tribunal of Appeal, with a direction 
that it should have been dismissed. : 

Mr. Russell: My clients desire to consider 
their position in this matter. I think we need 
leave to appeal in this case, and I would ask 
for that leave. : 

Mr. Justice Hamilton: Certainly. 
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Barking.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare plans and estimates for the erection 
of a convenience adjoining the Public Baths 
in the Town Yard. The Surveyor has been 
further instructed to proceed with the work of 


erecting a convenience adjacent to Loxford 
ao have been 





Bridge The following plans 
assed:—Mr. J. Ranson, five shops, Long- 
Coidaeeted: The Vulean Globe Match Com- 


ny, additions to factory, Abbey-road; Mr, A. 
wee four houses, Park-avenue. . 

Chesham.—At the last meeting of the U rban 
District Council the Surveyor was instructed 
to invite tenders for the construction of open- 
air baths on the Moor. The estimated cost is 
put at 289/. ‘ ; 

East Ham.—Sanction has been received from 
the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
of 3982. for culverting the watercourse on the 
Greatfield Estate, and the Engineer has been 
instructed to proceed with the work. Plans 
and estimates are to be submitted by the 
Engineer for the erection of @ fire-station to 
complete the present block of ——_ on the 
Town Hall site. The following tenders have 
been accepted :—Messrs. Engert & Rolfe, Ltd.. 
asphalting pond of swimming-bath, 4s. 3d. and 
4s. 6d. per super, yard, 1jd. per foot run 
for fillets, and 6d. per foot run for skirting, 
etc.; Messrs. Gibb E Canning, surface water 
channels and  spitoons for swimming-bath. 
channel and catch pits, 17/. 5s., white glazed 
182, 10s.; Messrs. Oates & Green, four-stalled 
urinal, 162, and white glazed sinks, 1. 9s. 
each ; essrs. . Wilmer & Sons, two 
water-closet suites, 1/. 17s. each; The Patent 
Victoria Stone Company, patent stone curb 


LONDON COUNCILS—Continued on page 657. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are 
advertised in this number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, —; Auction Sales, siv. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


Decemser 4,—Bristol.—Pavilion on recrea- 
tion-grounds. Cost not to exceed 9,000. Par- 
outa from Messrs. Packer & Co., Greenbank, 

risto 

DecemBer 15.—Sofia._-_New Mownicipa, Bvuitp- 
inc.—See Competition News, page 508, 
November 3. 

Decemser 29.— Glasgow.-—Desicm For a 
Bripct.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60é. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
further particulars. 

December 30. — Armadale. — Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 151. and 10I. 
Open only to architects who were represented on 
the site on October 12. 

1912.— 





Decemser 30.—Welsh Eisteddfod, 
DesicNs ron WorkMEN's Dwetiincs.—Prize, 50! 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Tempie-caeentae E.C. a E 

aNUaRY 1, 1912. — Rochd: ert x- 
TENSIONS.—Limited to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.1I.B.A. 

January 6, 1912.—Bolton.—Miners’ Federa- 
tion Hall and Offices. Limited to_architects 
within twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 
501. and 25/1. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
F.R.1.B.A. Particulars from Messrs. Fielding 
& Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

JaNvary 6, 1912.—Stafford.—Pvsiic Lisrary.— 

The Stafford Corporation invite designs for a 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A. 
assessor. Second and third premiums of 
twenty and forty guineas. Deposit, 11. Particu- 
lars from Mr. W. Plant, A.M Inst.C.E. 
* January 9, 1912,-— Spennymoor. — Pvatic 
Hatt, etc.—The Spennymoor U.D.C. invite com- 
petitive plans and designs for a ypublic hall, 
market, and offices, etc. Three premiums are 
offered. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

JanUary 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,125]. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., » and 
4251.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 78, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

Janvaky 31, 1912. — Aus . — Desiens ror 
Fevera, Capita, City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also page 508 
November 3. ; 

Fesevary 3, 1912.—Bolton.—Nursts’ Home at 
THE InFIRMARY.—Premiums of 301., 201., and 101. 
Assessor, Mr. John B. Gass, F.R.L.B.A. 

.Feprvary 17, 1912. — Lendon, E.C. — New 
Orrices. -The Port of London Authority invite 
preliminary sketch designs for new head offices 
in Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
of land as a building site. See advertisement in 
issue of November 24 for further particulars. 

JULy 1, 1912 —Dusseldorf.—_A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,000! to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 





nee — began Glasgow.—Proposep 
NID OLLEGE.— iti N 
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Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencemen 

povegreme is ro. latest date when the A Bsr 
ames 0, ose willi bmit tend: 
may be sent in. ee : sip 

DeceMBER 2.—Truro.—Roormnc. enc.—Erecti 
of glass roofing and steel framework a nog 
22, King-street. Pians end specifications from 
Mr. A. A. Cornelius, M.S.A.. architect, Truro 

DecemBer 4.— Nottingham.—Reparms —For re- 
pairs to various properties. Forms of tender 
conditions, ete., from Mr. W. Smith, Estates 
Parveye, Sallee, deposit of 11, ° 

ECEMBER esby. — Extens —F 
extensions to the steam laundry. Senetaan Foi 
specifications from Mr. A. E. Young architect 
and surveyor, 77, Baxtergate, Whitby. 

December 4~—Swansea.—Prexises.—Erection 
of premises, Castle-street. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from Mr. Sidney 
Williams, Lic.R.I.B.A., Wharton-street, Cardiff. 

Decemser 4. — Tynemouth. -- Wairr.—Con- 
struction of a timber wharf, about 200 ft. by 
40 ft., and a river wall. Drawings seen and 
‘quantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. John F 
Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth. ; 


Decemser 5, — Bradford. — Extenston. — For 
erection of extension to photo works, Idle-road. 
Plans, ete., seen, and quantities from Mr. H. E. 
Priestley, M.S.A., architect surveyor, 4, 
Bertram-road, Manningham, Bradford. 

Decemper 6. — Auchindoir.—.Appitions.—-For 
additions to Glenbogie House. Plans and _speci- 
fications at Glenbogie, and with Mr, W. L. 
Dunean, architect, Turriff. i 

Decemser 6.—Ba: y.—InstirutTe.—-Erection 
of a new Mechanics’ Institute, Hanson-street. 
Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, M.M.5.A., 
architects, 13, Regent-street, Barrsjey. 

Decemser 7. — Canewdon. — Scaoor. — For 
alterations to Canewdon Endowed School and 
provision and fixing of nagting apparatus. Plans 
and specifications from Mr. J. F. Wood, Clerk, 
Clarence-street, Southend-on-Sea. : 

Decemser 7.—Dalton.—Hovuses, s1c.—Erection 
of ten dwelling-houses and shop in Long-lane. 
Plans seen, quantities from Mr. J. y, 
en and surveyor, 3, Market-place, Hudders- 

eid. 

Decemper 7.—Quarry Hill.—Hovse, etc._-The 
erection of filter house and mentee ¢ house. 
Plans and _ specifications with r. Joseph 
Graham, civil engineer, Castle-street, Carlisle. 
Deposit of 11. ls. 

ecemBeR 8, — Glyn-Neath. — Hovsres.—Erec- 
tion of two pairs of semi-detached houses. 
Drawings and specification with Mr. J. Liewellin 
Smith, M.S.A., Aberdare, Glam, 

December 8 — London. — Post-orrice.—For 
demolition of old premises and erection of new 
branch post-office and sorting office at East Ham. 
Drawings, specification, and form of contract 
with Mr. Ruthertord, 22, Carlisle-place, 
London, S.W. Quantities and forms of tender 
at H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, S.W. 
Deposit of 11. Is. 

December 8. — Skipton. -— WarEHOUSE, ETC.— 
Erection of new warehouse and mechanics’ 
shops, etc., at Belle Vue Mills, for the English 
Sewing Cotten Company, Ltd. Plans seen, and 
quantities from Mr. James Hartley, architect, 
Skipton. 

Decemser 8. — Tinahely.— Repairs, erc.—For 
repairs and painting, etc., at the dispensary _resi- 
dence. Specification with Mr. J. Hopkins, Clerk, 
Board-room, Shillelagh, Ireland. : 

Decemser 11.—Blakeholm.---Hovse.—Erection 
of a detached house. Plans seen, and hha we 
from Messrs. Settle & Brundrit,. A.R.1.B.A., 
architects, Ulverston. 

December 11.--Springhead.—Hait.-For new 
drill hall, Ashes-lane. Plans and quantities from 
Mr. W. Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 4, Kirk- 
gate-buildings, Huddersfield. 

Decemser 12.—Croydon.—Statiox, etc.—Erec- 
tion of a disinfecting station and cottage in 
Factory-lane. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities and form of tender from the Borough 
ane Town Hall, Croydon. Deposit of 
ll. Is. 

Decemser 12.—Durham.~—-ScHoos, etc.—Erec- 

tion of new Council schools at Fence Houses and 
Newbottle; alterations and additions at Sacriston 
Council school; erection of dwelling-houses at 
Eldon and Chopwell. Plans, specifications, end 
general conditions of contract seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. Rushworth, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 
* Decemper 12. — Hendon. — Scuoor. — The 
Hendon Education Committee invite tenders for 
public elementary school, See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

Decemser 12. — Roxby-cum-Risby. — Warer- 
works.—For the construction of works of water 
supply. Plans seen, and specifications from Mr. 
Alexander M. Cobban, Engineer, Scunthorpe, 
Lincs, on deposit of 31. 3s 

Decemser 12. — Stourbridge. —- Appitions.— 
For alterations and additions to the goods offices 
at Stourbridge Town Station for the G.W.R. 
Plans and specification seen, and forms of tender 
and quantities at the office of the Engineer at 
bef een onion. a Erecti ' 

ecemper 13. — Bury. — Surp.-Erection of a 
cotton shed at Knowsley-street Goods Yard, for 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. 
Plans ceen, and quantities and specification from 
the Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, aes reg 
* December 14. — Barkine.— New -OFFICE 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for erection of new post- 
office. advertizement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

* December 14. — Teienmouth. — Post-orrice. 

—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildines invite tenders for extension of post- 
office. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 

* Drcemeer 14. — Waltham Cross.Scnoot.— 

The Hertfordshire C.C. Education Committee in- 
vite tenders for new school. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 





_Decemaer 18.—London.—-Apprrions.-For add) 
tions and alterations to the administrative biock 
at the isolation hospital, Gap-road, Wimbledon. 
Beso a spaeneescus — seen tics 
rom roug gineer and Su “ae 
Hall, Wimbledon. “Deposit of 1 ata 

BER . ~~ Sheerness. — Sovpiers’ 

juarTers.-The Secretary of State for War in. 

vites tenders for erection of ten B. married 

soldiers an Sen Garrison, at new 
tern © 


barracks in the . : adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

ECEMBER 18. — 1 gton (Durham). 
Hovuses.—For erection of “Mee dweiling- 
houses. Deposit of 5I. to Mr. J. H. Mole, sur- 
veyor, Chester-le-Street. 


ECEMBER 18.--Wigan.— ALTERATIONS, ETC.——F or 
alterations to St. Catherine’s Church. Mr. A. J. 
Yates, 12, Colinfield, Wigan. 

* Decemerr 18. —- Wimbledon.—Appitions.— 
The Wimbledon Corporation invite tenders for 
proposed additions and internal structural altera- 
tions at the Isolation Hospital, Gap-road. See 

vertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Decemser 19.—Southend-on-Sea.— Espiasapr. 
—For construction of the Western Esplanade ex- 
tension. Plans seen, specification and quantities 
from Mr. E. J. Elford, M.inst.M.E., Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Southend-on-Sea, 
on deposit of 51. 5s 


BER 21. — Neath.—Hovses.—Erection of 


forty-two houses at Seven Sisters, near Neath. 
for the Bryndulais Building ‘ub. Plans and 

ification from Mr J. Cook Rees, M.S.A., 
arade-chambers, Neath. 
_Decemaer 22.—Kendal.—Ixstirvre.—For erec- 
tion of Allen Technical Institute and Museum 
Plans and s fications seen, and quantities 
from Mr. 8S. Shaw F.R.1.B.A., architect, Kendal. 


DEcEMBER eee -aeeeees,— For 
erection of @ rectory. Plans, specification, and 
conditions of contract from Mr. William J 
Fennell, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 2, Wellington- 
place, lfast. 

* DeceMser 23.—Hounslow..—New Hosp. 
~The Committee of the Hounslow Hospital! 
invite tenders for new ange ane ete, od 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

No Date. — ver. — ADDITIONS, ETC.-—For 
addition and alteration to farm _ buildings 
Plans and s fications at the office of the 
County Land Agent, 28, Castle-street, Carlisle. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Decemper 2. —-- Downpatrick. -— Watts. — For 
building and repairing sea walls between Mari- 
field and Bankmore, Portaferry. Specification 
from Mr. J. Heron, County Surveyor, Down- 
patrick. 

DecemBern 4.—-Me 
For construction an 
sioners’ landing stage, Newport, 
pentoon. Mr. A. J. Phillips, Clerk, Harbour 
and Pilotage Offices, Dock-street, Newport. 

Decemper 9.—Edinburgh.--Heatine.—-For the 
heating of Holy Cross Academy higher-grade 
school and junior centre, Ferry-road. Mr 

.. T. R. Wilson, Convener of the Works Com- 
mittee, 138, Constitution-street, Leith. 

Decemper 11.—Lancaster.._New Bripcr.— 

‘he Lancaster B.C. invite tenders for stee 
girders, sinking caissons. etc., and ‘ 
excavation, masons’ and concreters’ work in the 
abutments, in connexion with new bridge across 
River Lune. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. a 

December 13.—Braintree.-Pumps.—For No. | 
set of three-throw pumps to raise 14,000 gallons 
an hour. Plans seen and specification from the 
engineers, Messrs, Sands & Walker, Milton- 
chambers, Nottingham. 

December 13.—Redcar.-Brrces._The North- 
Eastern Railway invite tenders for the construc 
tion of two bridges over the railway, with 
approach roads. in lieu of the existing leve! 
crossings known as Warrenby-road cposaing, and 
Kirkioatham- line rr ae ge er 
seen, and specification, quan ; 
tender ating 9 C. F. Bengough, the Company's 


gineer at York. 
Wet, ete.—For sink- 
well or cooten ok a pump at Oldstone. 
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DECEMBER I, IQII.] 


RE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
FURNITURE, ae 


te given at the commencement 0} euch 

The oh is the latest date when the tender, or 1n« 
rmes of those willing. to submit tends, may oe 
gent ih. 
Decemare 3,—Portheawl.--Patwtivc, erc.—For 

jouring and inting interior of portions of the 
Portheaw! * Rest’ buildings. Specifications 
com Mr. A. Williams, Secretary. 

Decempen 4, ~~ South Metton. — Srores.——For 
supply of iron, castings, Wire rope, and other 
winery stores. Forms of tender and specifica- 
tion from Mr. J. Lambert, South Hetton, 
pear Sunderlan ‘ 

pecemarn 4, 
the outer doors 
Tipton Green, Bloom 
Ocker Hull Council schools. Mr. 
Secretary, Owen-street, Tipton. 

Decemper 5,—KLondon.—-Siecren Pots, erc.— 
For supply of cast-iron sleeper pots, with 
stings, for the Madras and Southern Mabhratta 
Railway Company Ltd. Km oe with the 
Secretary of t ompany, 91, York-street, Weat- 
minster, 9.W,; deposit of 11. 1s. 

Decemser 7.—Bton.—Parntine.For painters’ 
work at the Resident Engineer's House, Tangier 
idand. Specification seen, and form of tender 
from the Berough Surveyor, Alma-road, 

r. 

ieraee 8. — Pantperthog.-—Patnrinc.—For 
nparing, painting, varnishing, and colouring 
CM. Chapel. Plans and specifications at the 
Chapel House. he Secretary, C.M. Chapei, 
Pantperthog, R.8.0., Merionethshire 

¢ Decemece 9.—Zondon, 8.B.—Svppcirs._The 
Heuse Committee of Guy's Hospital invite ten- 
ders for bricks, lime, cement, sand, ballast, and 
rubbish cartage, sheet lead, pipes, etc., painters 
materials, and glass. vertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Decemaer 9. —- Swinton, — Patisaprxa. --- For 
supplying and fixing wrought-iron palisading at 
the new schools, Cromwell-road, Fendlebury 
Names to Mr. T. J. Bushell, architect, 26, John 
Delton-street, Manchester. 

Decemper 11.—-Barnet.—Pawntinc.—-For paint- 
ing outside of all woodwork of the hospital 
buildings, also entrance goles, one repairs to 
gates. Ng or tae from pr. = H. Trevellick, 
Clerk, 2, Churech-passage, Barnet. 

Decemuen 11. -—- Broadstairs. —- Pires. — For 
supply and delivery of cast-iron socket and 
spigot pipes. Specifications and forms of tender 
irom the Engineer, Mr. H. Hurd, C.E., Council 
Ofices, Broadstairs. : 

Decemaern 12.—Macclesfield.— Pires, hw ae 
«apply of drain pipes, castings, cement, bricks. 
Forms of tender from Mr. C. W. Stubbs, 
Borough Surveyor. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


--Doors.-For alterin 
Dudley Port, Burnt i, 
field, Great Bridge, and 
E. Richards, 


Decemprr 2. -- Chesterton. —- Dratnace.—For 
dreinage works at the Union Workhouse. Plans 
ond specifications seen, and a form of tender 
from the Master of the Workhouse. 


_ Sittingbourne, 



































































THE BUILDER. 


Decemper 2 ~—Hornchur 
eR 2. ch.--Sewer.—For the 
construction of stoneware pipe sewer in Ardlei h 
y teen-road. ans and particulars from t 
Surveyor to the Council, Victoria-chambers, 


Romford. 

ECEMBER 4, —- Beckenham. — Roap.— 

Peine-up of Balgowsn-road and x eat gle 
seen and quantities, specifications, and 
forms of tender from Mr : ‘ 
veyer, ou Mapes ar ir ohn A. Angell, Sur 

Decemarr 4. — Cambridge. — Stone.—For the 
supply of broken granite, syenite, basalt. Speci- 
fication and forms of tender from the Borough 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

_Decemser 5.—Bapchild.—Mains.—For laying 
soet-irom water mains, fittings, and other works. 
ans ¢ nd specifications seen and quantities from 

r. E. Pearcy, Surveyor, 45, High-street, 

Decempen 5.—Chatham.— Roaps. -For making- 
up roads at the cottage homes. Mr. G. E. Bond 
architect, Rochester. : 

DeceMser 7, — Nottingham.—Mareriuts.— For 
the supply of stores an materials. Forms of 
tender from Mr. Arthur Brown, M_Inst.C.E.. 
City Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham, on de. 
posit of 5s. 

Decemper 8.—Bexhill.—Cutvert.—For the re- 
construction of about 855 {t. of storm-water 
culvert, 3 ft. diameter, in Park-avenue. Plans 
reen, specifications, quantities, and forms of ten- 
der from Mr. George Ball, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Deposit of 2i. 

Decemser 8.—Grimsby.-—Draiw.—Construction 
of stoneware pipe drain in front of the Corpora- 
tion Electricity Works. ete and plan 
from Mr. H. G. Whyatt, A.M.Inst C.E., Borough 
Ergineer and Surveyor, 170, 
Grimsby, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Decemper 8. —- Mardy. — Sewer.—For laying 
stoneware surface-water drain and stoneware pipe 
sewer. Plans and specification seen, and forms 
of tender, on a deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. W. J. 
Jones, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Pentre. 

Decemser 8.—Woking.—Marteriat.—For supply 
of road material. Specification and forms of 
tender from Mr. G. J. Wooldridge, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Woking. 

December 9, — Dewsbury. — Pavine. — For 
paving, flagging. etc., of Tolson-street and 
Fearnley-street. Plans, specifications, etc., seen 
and forms of tender at the Borough Surveyor's 
Office, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

Decemeer 9. — Newcastle - upon-Tyne. — 
Mareriats.—For supplying stone. Specification 
and quantities from the County Surveyor, Moot 
Hall, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

December 11. — Eastbourne.—-Tuses.—Supply 
of granite concrete circular sewer tubes. ar- 
ticulars and form of tender from Mr. A. Ernest 
Prescott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, East- 
bourne. 

Deceyser 11.—Zlford.—Drarnace.—For laying 
glazed stoneware pipe sewer along Goodmayes- 
lane. Specification and quantities from Mr. H. 
Shaw, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ilford, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Decemarr 12.— Lewes.—Sewer.—Construction 
of about 870 yds. cast-iron main outfall sewer. 


Victoria-street, 


Huction Sales. 


Specifications, quantities, and form of tender ob- 
tained, and drawings seen, at the Town Hall, on 
deposit of 51. 5s. ngineers, Messrs. Arthur 
Hindle and P. Holt Whitaker (Brierley Holt & 
Co.), 46, Abingdon-street, Blackpool. 

: MBER 12._London.—Pavine.—For supply- 
ing and laying creosoted deal blocks, on con- 
crete, in tford-road, Catford Plan at the 
Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 
— of gp nk ges conettions, ane yrs 
cation on deposit o . to Mr. wd. right, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, S_E. 

December 12.— Walton-on-Thames.—Roap.— 
For making-up private street known as Castle- 
r _ Drawings and specification seen, and 
rintites on gg ag A r 24. ». from Mr. R. 

ilds, Surveyor t souncil, Council Offices, 
Walton-on-Thames. 

Decemser 13.—Clacton-on-Sea.—Sewacer.— For 
laying sewers and constructing roads. Plans 
seen and specification from Messrs. Edwin J. 
Gilders & Co., surveyors and estate agents, 
Station-road, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Decemser 13.—Dublin.—Serrs.—For supply of 
paving setts. Mr. N. Proud, Secretary, Port 
and Docks Office, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 

December 13. — Kesteven. — Mareriats. — For 
supply of broken granite, slag chippings, and 
footpath gravel. Mr. W. urser, County 
Surveyor, County Surveyor’s Office, Grantham. 

December 15.— Bedford. — Szwace.—For the 
laying of sewers. General conditions, specifica- 
tions, and quantities from engineer, Major 
Hector Tulloch, C.B., R.E. (retired), No. 28, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, London, S.W., on 
deposit of 21. 2s. 

ECEMBER 18.—Wilts.—Roap Mera..—Supply 
of road metal. Mr. J. George Powell, County 
Surveyor, County Surveyor’s Office, Trowbridge. 

Decemser 19. — Bromley mt. — Srreer 
IMPROVEMENT.—The Bromley B.C. invite tenders 
for sewering, levelling, paving, metalling, chan- 
nelling, and = pee good illdrop-road (sec- 
tions), Gladwell-road, and Nichol-lene. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particuiars. 

December 20.—Braintree.—Pires.—For supply 
of cast-iron pipes, specials, and the supply and 
erection of cast-iron water tank to hold 
64,000 gallons. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities and form of tender from the 
engineers, Messrs. Sands & Walker, Milton- 
chambers, Nottingham, on deposit of 31. 3s. 

Decemser 20.-— Braintree. — Warerworxs.— 
For laying and jointing cast-iron water mains, 
including fixing of valves, hydrants, etc., and 
erection of brick water-tower, pumping-station, 
etc. Plans and specification seen, and quantities 
and form of tender from the engineers, Messrs 
Sands & Walker, Milton-chambers, Nottingham, 
on deposit of 31. 3s. 

DecemBeR 20.—Spilsby.—Sewace.—For laying 
cast-iron mains, with all necessary sluice valves, 
hydrants, ete. Drawings and specifications at 
the Council Offices, Boston-road, Spilsby. 

December 21.—Southwell.—Srewers.—For lay- 
ing stoneware pipe sewers, manholes. and con- 
struction of small tanks and filters. Plans from 
engineers, Messrs. Sands & Walker, Milton- 
chambers, ' Nottingham, and quantities on 
deposit of 21. 2s. 
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LONDON COUNCILS—Continued from page 655. 
to pond of swimming-bath, 247. 10s. 6d. ; 
Messrs, W. H. Heywood & Co., patent glazing 
lor swimming-bath, ay per foot run; Messrs 
licorge Jennings, Ltd., shower-baths for 
wimming-bath, 3, 128.: Mr. C. Warner, 
marble scl for shower-bath, 1. 5s. 6d. Plans 
have been passed for Messrs. Mark, Liell, & 
Son for alterations at “Fern Lodge,” High- 
treet, North; also for Mr. R. L. Curtis, for 
‘school 11) Brampton-road. 

Horns: ~Saamien has been received from 
the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
of 3,650/. §.° additional slab-making machinery 
and buil ngs at the sanitary depot. The 
ader of Messrs, Frith, Blakeley, Sons, & Co., 
Lid., ha heen accepted at 638/. 10s. for the 
srection coal bunkers at the Electricity 

orks. ‘lhe following plans have ben passed : 
~Mr, E. Ht. Siatford, Stormont-road, High- 
fate, motor garage, Stormont-road; Estate. 
Land, ari Houses, Ltd., Weston Park, Stroud 
Green, Soir warehouses, ete., off Whightman- 
tad, North Harringay. 

Lambs: —The 12-in. pipe sewer in Wootton- 
place, W otton-street, is to be relaid for 
“ngth of 265 ft, at an estimated cost of 175/., 
Which sui includes half the cost of paving the 
a vith asphalt on completing the sewer 


Poplar --\ plan has been passed for Messrs. 


oberts & Co., Ltd., for the erection of 
eB at Glengall Wharf, West Ferry-road. 
St. Pancras.—-The Council have decided to 
offer no objection to the proposal of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company to construct 
a new entrance to the companys subway be- 
tween the Great Northern Railway Station and 
the Metropolitan Railway Station, King's- 
cross. the entrance to be formed on the pave 
ment at the extreme east end of Euston-road, 
and near the Tube Station of the Great 
Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton grige 4 
subject to protective conditions, and we the 
Company agreeing to the abolition of t 1e ven- 
tilater of their tunnel in Euston-road, —— 
the Midland-road, in order that the wor = 
the reconstruction and repaving of rece 
at this part may be completed. — 
mains are to be extended in two roads at a 
cost of 76l. : 
Stepney.—Electricity mains are to be ex- 
‘nde in York-road, Limehouse, _ os 
and Bell-lane, West Spitalfields. R ool jee i v6 
is to be given to the pro r0sal of nya abe vo 
dith & Drew to erect a factory in fg : 
whine the last meeting of ae be tan 
District Council plans were passec Pigs oa 
Rothschild for twenty-four houses 1 


sr aithamstow.—The Engineer has been in- 


structed to prepare a plan and estimate of 
the cost of doubling the tramway track at the 
* Bell” Corner double junction. Plans, ete., 
have been approved for levelling, paving, 
sewering, etc., Aveling Park-road, and notices 
are to be served upon the owners of the 
premises fronting thereon to execute such 
works. Plans submitted by Mr. P. Cornish for 
an electric theatre in Marlowe-road, Wood- 
street, have been passed, as have also plans 
submitted by Mr. C. J. Dawson for a school 
in Church-hill. A plan has been lodged by Mr. 
F. H. Heath for an electric theatre in Wood- 
street. 

Wandsworth.—Tenders are to be invited for 
paving Steep-hill, Streatham, and part of 
North-place, Southfield, as new streets. The 
tender of Messrs. E. & E. Iles has been 
accepted for paving part of Valley-road, Streat- 
ham. The footpaths are to be done with 
Victoria indurated paving. The tender of 
Messrs. G. Wimpey & Co. has also been 
accepted for paving part of Coteford-street, 
Tooting. Croft adamant paving is to be used 
for the footpaths. The following plans have 
been passed :—Mr. W. Kerr, additions to Photo- 
Printing Works, 332, Balham High-road: 
Messrs. A. Charnock & Co., Ltd., warehouse, 
Riverbank, Point Pleasant, Southfield: Messrs. 
H. F. Buchan & Co., three houses, Voltaire- 
street, Clapham North. 
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WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


Ar the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
City Council, the following amongst er 
matters were dealt with :— 

Piecadiily-cireus.—An application by the 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd., to 
erect an illuminated map of the company’s 
amnibus service for the convenience of the 
public in Piceadilly-cireus was _refus 

Great Marlbdorough-street Improvement.— 

It was decided to take steps to acquire No. 18, 
Pols .nd-street, in connexion with the continua- 
tion of the Great Marlborough-street into 
Noel |-street improvement scheme. 

Piccadilly Improvement.—Further letters 
were submitted from the office of H.M. Office 
of Works and from the solicitors of interested 
parties dealing with the delay which has 
occurred in the rebuilding of Nos. 19 and 20, 
Piceadilly, from which it appeared that it is 
anticips ated that the arrangements will be com- 
pleted during the present month. 


oie 
ee 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 








25219 of 1910.—Flareld Moorcroft: Method 
of and means for manufacturing tiles and the 
like 

%,479 of 1910.~-Henry James Walduck: 
Manufacture of frame supported metallic 
lattice work, wire, or the like. 

520 of 1911.—Frank Rowland Jarvis: Means 
for opening and closing fanlight windows and 
the like. 

935 of 1911—John Craig and John Miller 
Ralston: Cement. 

1,710 of 1911.—Hugh Leader: Method of and 
means for jointing metal sash bars of unequal 
s$1ze 

5.730 of 1911.—Alexander Struthers : Window 
sashes. 

6,276 of 1911.—Friedrich Ruppel: Valve dis- 
charge flushing apparatus. 

7,955 of 1911.—Moses James Adams: Fire- 
stoves. 

11,073 of 1911.—Henry Jacob Wagner: Com- 
bination cornice and gutters. 

11,194 of 1911—Alfred Fred Dawson: 
Furnace grates. 

11,810 of 1911.—Henry Jacob Wagner: Eaves- 
troughs or gutters. 

12.547 of 1911.—Dr. Eduard Dafinger: Auto- 
matic brick-cutting machine. 

12,563 of 1911—William Martin: Sash 
fasteners for sliding windows. 


—_— —_ 
i iad 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
November 8.—By Buckiaxp + Sons. 
Staines, Middx.—é2, High-st. (s.)}, f., y.r. a £900 
—. rd., Guildford House and Villa, 





a Reareieicsteaie canes, 510 
a, 100, and 102, ‘Edgele- rd., f., w.r. 571. 4a. 360 
24 to 27, Farmers-rd., f., w.r. S71. 46. 360 
®, 21, and 22, The Hythe, and 1, Cherteey la., 
t., wr 58 "6s niibninnadings 200 
2 to 7, The Hythe, f., wr, 991. lds. 450 
Chertsey-la., plot ‘of land, f 150 
Egham, Surrey —Robin Hood b.h., f., y.r. 701. 1,090 
28, High-at. (u.), £.. Yo. TB. nicecisceneseshisesiseens 460 
By Boxy & Burrows, 
Worminghall, Bucks.—Field and wood eines 
ec acres, f 4,800 
Woodland, 196 acres, a 2,800 
Clifton Arms p h., and 2a. Or. 6 p., e 3 ai 885 
November 13.— By Geo. WiGgLer « Sons. 
Bletchley, Bucks.—The Manor —_— ete., 
~O acres, f. 16,000 
November 16.—By R. W. Fv: LLER, Moox, & 
FULLER. 
Croydon.—5l, 53, and 67, George-st., f., y.r. 
_. 187h. ‘ : PRN Ws PER eae 3,410 
Thornton Heath.—-29 and 31, Prant-rd., f., 
w.r. S71. 4s... , pegecndeneetekansuinatadensa 500 
November 20._-By Keser. 
Felstead, Essex.—Glandtields Farm, 163 acres, 
f pith Stte ¢ eehvo caw vaaoeson puaieebboesmiibnestiie: lela 2,375 
Dagenham, Essex. — Accommodation land, 
25 acres, f 1,450 
Chadwell Heath, Essex, — Accommodation , 
land, 244 acres, f 1,150 
Romford, Essex.—Fiddlers Hall ‘Farm, Ba. ; 
2r.4p., f. 1,525 
Barking, tReet eet oy ee Farm, 32 acres, f. 2.900 
[iford, Essex.—Goodmayes-la., aecommodation ‘ 
land, l4a. 2 r. 29 p., f. 1,700 
Vicarage-la., building land, 8} acres, REE: 2/000 
November 21.—By Browrrrt & Tario 
Tottenham.— Dawlish- rd., Lg.r. Lal. 16s, ~ 66 
¥rs., £.F GG: ae ia 115 
Chestnut-gr., Lg.r. 241, n.t, 66 yrs., g.r. éi. 16s. 250 
Devon-rd., etc., Le. rents S4i. i2s. , at — 
g.r. 351. 14s... is 720 
By Desexuam, Pyeeaei Bicnanvsor, & Co. 
Kensington.—74, Hollund- park, f., p........ 2,200 
58 and 54, Holland Park- mews, f., p. ............ 400 
Royal Albert Hall.—Private box (sec ond tier)... 100 


* All ‘hone applications are in the ‘ee 
which o t > 
ee at oat A the grant of Patents upon 





J Darspaie, Norsk, & 


Stoke N ee Ee eiesed, ut. 67 
a, Debs bs Bg Fels DER ic. Shai ssccesseasamaases 
-rd., mioenty $n g.r. 91. 10s., p. 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Putney.—17, Oakhill ia kon Pei cisteck ovexecs 
By Prank age SS Sons. 
Cones Cheshire. sh Farm, 83 acres 


13 to 33 (odd), 14, 16, 20, 4, 95, 98, und ‘S, 
William-st., f., wr. 1961. 138. 
November 22.--By Bowprrcn ” ‘Guasr. 
Thornton Heath. "Saga 2a, ™~ sets —* ne 
f., w.r. 761, Ide “ae 
By Eun ey Sox. 
City.—2 Cullum-st, (restanrnat f., y.r., 2501. 
By Furse 
Stoke Newington. --44, Park i la. ,u.t. id Liaad * r. 
7. 10s., - r. SL... 
Montox & Warns. 
esasiaaneaill .—88, Iffley-rd., u.t. msc er. 
61. 10s,, er. 401... 
Bayswater. 28, Chepstow-cres., «2 'y.r. Fol. 
By Rocers, Cuarmax, & Tuomas. 
Pimlico = Cornwall-st., u.t, 22 yrs., g.r. 8L., 


AG amnER Oe eee 


71° Lapus-st. (0), wt. Wyre, ge OL, ocr. OBI. 
By Tarior, Lovecrove, & Co. 
Highbury.—24, Highbury-pl., f., p-.........c6+. 
By A. Stas Street. 

Enfield, Middlesex.—455 to 461 (odd), Baker-st., 

Ws De BO shat ccvidncieaspinsépelarntaseageinns 
By Wratr & Sox, 
ies 8 Sussex.—Red Barn Farm, 20a. 3r. 
Two Cottages and 17 aceon, 1 ee8 bc a 
eo Sussex.—Oak farm, 15a. 3r. 
P as ‘ 

By Kmour, "Fuaxx & Borie. 

Middlebie, Dumfries.—-Westerhall Estate, 
11,492 acres, f. coscacaubewaees 

By PercivaL Hopsox. 

Mile End.--1, Cambridge-rd. o,f v» ¥-®. SSL 

Hornsey.—1, Myddleton-rd., f, war. 361. Ss. 

Bowes k.—102, Sylvan-av., u.t. 92 yrs., g.r. 
Fhe Fibs WR: MIs. vatendeiecendaxsssnigatenvebiasicocntonns 

By Hererea, Sox, & 
Streatham.—3, Bournevale-rd., u. ae “Jo yrs., gr. 


Pp 
By C. C. & T. Moorr, 
Bow.—Fairfoot-rd., ig. rents 751. 108., u.t. 
50} yrs., ¢.r. 2/ POORTARE REM AO 
Tottenham.— 
reversion in yrs. 
os f.¢. rents 24i., reversion in 





WE BOE WIS. i ss casecnsinesneascesncciicwesi 
print Hi Albort ‘Mansions, f. gr. 1751., 
reversion in 86) Yrs. ............cccccec cece eesknteke 


By Newnow & Suermarps. 
Tino % 8, and 10, Archway-rd. ({s.), f 


ee St. Danaea u.t. eenintiee: 
Ss., @.r. 
i & ‘Rowper. 
pold-rd., Caley, f., p............. 
By J. C. Piatt. 
Beckenham.~ Newlands Park, fg. rents 40l., 
reversion in 90 yrs. 
Muswell Hill.— gar A ig “mansions, f.g.r. 211., 
reversion in 78 yrs. 3 
Hornsey.—Pemberton-rd., f.g.r. 71. 10s., rever- 


WwW iat 4 





By Smatireice, Atte, & Co. 
Bethnal Green.—4% and 426, Bethnal Green- 
rd. (s.), u.t. 6} yra., g.r. nil, y.r. 908............ 
By Strimsow & Sons. 
ryseell-rd., ut. 72 yrs., g.r. 


_——- — 


Prumsten— and Plum-lane, u.t.77 yrs. er. 
6l., w.r, 461. 1 ‘ 
Gand 7, A iirk-lane, at. Tym, 





By Cc. Rawzer, “Caoss, "é Co. e 


West ee es ae toum-gdns, wt. 65 
Bm omy Fhe, ICN, eet pacaapigsivckesies 
Sh — u.t. 62 
OS ane seaybankaudiemev iliac apeaia _— 


By J. T. Sxerpine & Houranp. 
ig oe Green.—Key-at,, f.g.r. 201, reversion 
RARER SN NRA ERROR MES 
Welter-st. tax 45l., reversion in 72 yrs....... 
Notting Hill.— Portland -road, fg. rents 201., 
wewereion im 40 YEe, 0... cic. ccscccscsecessvccecsesnes 
November 23.— wet T. Scetprve & Houranp. 
wagae ocala rd., f.g.r. 101., reversion in 53 
ola “Kent rd.— No. 575 (s.), £., yr. a RAAT 
aad —$5 and 37, , Chrisp-st. s.), f., y.r. 54... 
”_ Chrisp-st. (s.), u.t. om, gr. 
Bethnal Bircen— 38, Giote-rd (.), fea. Bai 
Mile-end.—7 and 5 “Shen 1... 258 yrs., 
gr. si WD, Fie iB bg ei sass wscnnvhbesivns sasicivaraians 
2, Seeek , and Lg.r. 41. a 
ut. 33 «7. 191, 108., w.r, 1071, 18s....... 
—_ Sergiy yet a 


rrr ere ee tr eter a eee ee ree) 
etter ie retiree ete cette Tee ee 


TRI etR ere rete teeth Tit tere err es 


18. i, aa oi, Cotton-st., and Lg.r. a ut, 
OF Eg ~ fi, ity r. 101., w.r. ‘ot, Le. said non ikasrbadiiices 
= Ne Fon tages u.t, 62 yrs., g.r. 


Clapton to 23 (odd) Presburg-st., 
67 yre., g.r. 2., wx, 1 ‘i : hw 


RRR ORR ON OREO OER R® 
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—16 0 85, Lyai é wt. BB yr, oa LAM) 

Vhs, 9s When scan coe ae a... | le 
Woolwich.— 2 Henry st und I 

IL, ut. 10 and 8} yrs., g.r. 6. 4 

y. and w.r. 5H. a rere netfee sstpie ae 
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Cam Lil, Geoveln. £. war. 401, S....... 355 
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STONE (Continued). 





way Wi, Cute, Detvewed at Ratieng Depot. a. 4. 

Seapplod te Super., Delivered at Railway shes 
Ft. 7 

6 in pew two landings to sizes Fra: a is 

10 ft. Sa citee Bi GIAO cccsenccosscceonee 2 6 

Hap sides slabs (random sizes)............ 0 11} 





iin. 4 in. 
Hano ¥ Teiet * 





















































0 
scappled randoms 
Per Ft. 
cn myo sd se (oe = an 
We.) i two sides ditto ‘ Se GENIE srcsscieasecresnssiens 0 
cin. rubbed te sto (rund sla) 2 
2 in, self random flags 5 
SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Dep6t. 
In. In. 2s. 4, In. 2a. 4. 
20x10 best biue 86 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
anid aitte .... 1817 6 90x12 ditto 
x 
wxiolstque'l 13 0 0 16x68 ditto....... 
20x 12 ditto... 1315 0 2%x10permanent 
16x8 ditto 780 BOON oo eccscceves 
22x10 best 18 x 10 ditto 
Portmadoc...... 1212 6 16x8 ditto 
16 x8 ditto .. +++ . 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Dept. 
aaa s. a, : .* a, 
Best plain a % . 
per 1000) ss 42 0 : 
and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
G0.) ...+0+ 37 a. (per 
Best (per MT \ccnsniincoeapasie 
WOODY sccisssosnccesvnns 50 0 Do.Ornamental (per 
Do. Ornamental(per = ‘iuceamemumciicns 0 
L000) cicorcrvsserarees 6 shettver de, 40 
Hip and Valley —* v (perdoz.) 3 6 
pee Soa Soa ‘ rr a 
brown,orbrindled = (POE AW) » 0040-0 00- 
Given 7 66 ia sand- 
ae aye tal(per (per 1000) 45 0 
a <cipoalashietaenitn 0 0 A aay a 40 
i ay 40 yiperdoz.) 3 6 
y(perdoz.) 3 0 
WooD. 
Buipise Woop. At per standard, 
Deals : best Sin, by Ti ta, andi die © a. a, & s. 4, 
by 9 in. and 11 im...... eubiiananiee’ 400... 110 0 
Deals : best 3 by 9 ......-. ereieasoness .8100.. 410 0 
Battens: best 44 in. and 
Sin. ond te A cee So 6" torn ten 
Battens: best bie 
erie: 7 7 in, and 8 in, 
Battens : SOCOMES .....cccecescerenenes 610 0 « . 
2 in. by in. and 2in. by Gin... 910 0 ... 1010 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 im. by 5 in. 44 ..ms 8 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin, and 1} in, by 7 im. ........ 010 0 more than 
battens. 
$06. scone ce ee ” 
Fir timber: best marr At load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average 5 Fo ee Se 
§ = Saab aa 40 0.. 590090 
Small timber (8 in. to10in.)... 317 6 ... 400 
Srhall timber (6 in. to 8 in.)...... $30. 88 @ 
Swedish balks ........cocscssssessesees RB a Br oR 
Pitch-pine timber (90 ft.average) 410 0... 5 5 0 
Jomursrs’ Woop, At per standard, 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by 11 im........... piicaaesanticien 4100 .. 20610 0 
S dm, Dey O Ad, ....icsccssaviconenasees 210 0 ... 2310 0 
Ba SS ee oe Be 
00. B00 
G0. BM O 
00.6090 
00 .. 1 0 9 
0 .. 12310 0 
0 .. 210 0 
0 .. 1910 0 
0 15 00 
0 .. 1710 0 
0. 146 06 0 
rn ciaiiawiia Bs $< HB 8 
ul Sin. in. a 
in, by 9 in, ...... _. souees woo. 600 
Battens 10100... 1 oO 0 
White Sea and 
First white deals, in. byllin. 15 0 0 .. 16 0 0 
ss * 8 in, by 9in. 14 0 0 . 41 0 
_ Battens 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Second white Sin. byllin. 4 0 0... 15 0 0 
. in, by Pin. 13 0 0 .., 400 
30100... 1 0 0 
Pitch-pine: Geal® ......0cweee 19 0 0 .. 2 0 0 
ran 2 in. thick extra........... + oR . i oe OE 
e ow Pine—Pirst. regular sizes upwards. 
Oddments = ° : . 
Uddmen’ on 2300 a 
Kurai Pine—Planks perft.cube, 0 3 6 .. 9 5 0 
Danzig and Steven 
all ee saaapbaaibawe CE 2 eS 8 
Sak re : : : pa : : : 
scot ou eee 
Dey W ait i os 8 shies 
tins nt Go ne tit.uw 
Dry Ta- 
ME ble al Gomme eeu 433 
.... as inch ea Oe eu 88 





THE BUILDER. 


Jomxzrs’ Woop (Continued) — At per standard. 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. £ s. 4. 2s. 4. 
super, as inch ..........00 (ime 2 Oe wee ke 
Teak, per load .............0.+. aN: w~o00. BO 9d 
incon Whitewood 
POET. GUDO cisccccpicrercenaes € 60. 8 ES 
by 7 in. cen istics 
oe pre Ssoniaetin os 0136... 017 0 
y yellow, planed 
Ce cies 040... 018 0 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Lin by 7 in. white pikcetecniues moc M4 4 3:84 
Ww planed 
RES a; Ce a Se 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
1 NA ans 0126... O11 0 
Ww 
ain nee Seublaiies iia 010... O16 6 
ww, moa 
wid Bead oeV V-jointed O11 0. 013 6 
” ” 0ou4 0. 018 6 
13. Saga ” ” 0owo. oll 0 
7 in, 0123 9 0 


0 
at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Hallway _ per ton. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 2 2s. 4. 
DUGUIIID oiiec sancgpndictintnseseeditonsves 7 10 ry ca: 8 88 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
neidonanaiiianicaniioabincined 910 0 ... 10 0 0 
Steel Compound S: hions ...... ll 0 0 12 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, o 
SOU SntntteisccerZenpecdecce 90 0... 1000 
FRitoh Plates ........6..0rscseseserecces 910 0. 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 . 810 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
a, 2 s. 4, 
Os 900 
G4 950 
e . _ 
0. 95 90 
ae 910 0 
0 ‘ines 





6 ft. by 2 ft. to 

SHR, Ge DD We Srecesenscscccsncess recs w~0O0 ., 
dines to Mig. end Sig. SY O xs 
BES, cciicccenres 1610 0 ... 

Sheet Iron, Gal fiat, best quality — 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ........... 0 “ 
» * 23 §. and % g. 18 10 a 
. BE Be ceccccecsses - 

Galvanised Corrugated 


Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20g. 14 10 
22 g. and 24g. he 


» “ 
seeeeeseneee 


» 26 ¢. 
Bost Sott Steel Sheota (iy ét by itt. 
to 3 ft. phd Nocera pay ¢ 
Best Soft Steel ts, 2g. & 


” * » 26¢. 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in........ 


0 10 
(Under 3 in., pone poe Soh 


LEAD, &. 


Lanp—theet, agit, 4Ib, and up 19 
Pi 





Sprerrerrrr iret et 


Pererrrrttter tit el 





dral, white 
Ditto, tinted............ 
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VABNISHES, &. — ie pie. 
s. a, 
080 
010 6 
012 6 
ow 0 
ou 6 

Superfine Pale CONE ccccicccrstennees 5 
Pine Pale Maple o...c.20.-00.c0-ccceseoerees-secsevere ‘ 010 0 
Finest Cs ee ea ‘i ois 0 
E Piating Varnish bs 0 
Pale Bnamel.........<:0.coverscersvenseoseseree 140 
Ratan Faek eet 012 0 
Best Japan Gi cicicsacepiimiatinimmosontons js 010 6 
ee nceebbie > be 
Black 080 
Boar tie BRE occ tecsssncosencccsereisceses 016 0 
simianaseonsedint 010 9 
French and Brush Polish ............-.0+« jachabied ‘i 010 6 

———_—_-+--e—__—— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly io euptiet PREC! 
nen dn ents ) 


at the id rate of 19. See en he 
erningte Pot t its suburbs. 


& 


To Canada, 2is, 84. per annum ; and to all 
Europe, i ae New Zealand, India, China, oni 


, Me. per annum. 
to J. MORGAN) should pwn a x to 
Catherine-street, W 


Remittances { 
The Publisher THE BUILDER,” 4, 


Ny 


—_ 
_ 


TENDERS. 





lowest 
cases and for specia] reasons. } 
* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





CASTLEFORD. —For proposed additions to house, 
stabling, etc., ors tiling and painting, at 2 


ford, for Messrs. binson & Briggs. 
Scatchard, architect and surveyor, Bi 
Castleford :— 
Excavator, Bricklayer, and Mason: G. 
NOIR oii vedegepsseipodpedesashonammnennsaies £151 0 
Carpenter and Joiner: G. Parker ......... 90 10 


Plumbers and Glaviers : Setenen th Sons 50 3 
Plasterer: F. Beighton ............ 





DARTFORD.—For Maypole Council School, for Kent 
Education Committee. Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, 
MLS.A., Architect -— 


McCormick & Sons, TN i ccaetnenciegl 
SR TE ae 4,545 |F.& G. Foster ...... 3,961 

S. BR. Spinner ......... 4,290 | C. E. Skinner ......... 
- 2 G. Taylor ...... 4,264 W. H. Archer & Son 3,858 
seeds 4,258 RB. Cook & Sons ...... 3,819 
is Hanson ...... 4,098 | Friday & Ling 3,775 

W. Smith & Sons .. J. Podger & a 
T. Crossley & Son... 3,988! Bromley? ............ 3,718 


3,980 
+ Prov isionally recommended for acceptance. | 





DUBLIN.—For erection of a cycle factory at 
Pleasants-street. Mr. T. J. Cullen, architect, 25, 
Suffolk-street, Dublin. tities by Messrs. D. W. 


Morris & Co., surveyors, Dublin :— 
J. A Whelan £3, 10 0, H. J. Monks...£2,700 0 6 
J. & F. Keat- |H. Duncan 


den 


LEIGH-ON SEA. Poe: erection vi a school, for the 
Essex Education Committee. Mr. Percy Brockbank, 
architect, County-chambers, Southend-on-Sea. Quan- 
tities pve Ay: Mr. George T.G. Wright, 3, Great Winchester- 


Gg. G. Smith & Sons . 12,88 Hacksley Bros. ...... £9,581 
Parren & Sons ...... 9,500 


1,763 | Brown Bros. ......... 
H. Smith... = 10,450 | i, Re 9,447 
E. Laurence & ‘Sons 10,367 | A. H. Preyd............ 9,425 
J.C. Flaxman ...... 10,219 | W. T. Burrows ... 9,263 
E. & B. H. Davey.:. 9,950! W. E. Davey ......... 9,071 
& Armitage 9,697 |S. E. Moss ............ 
Bro6.....0<:<+.:- 9, J. 8. Hammond ...... 8,920 





LITTLE WALSINGHAM (Norfolk). — For new 

elementary schools. Mr. Herbert J. Green, Architect 

and Diocesan Surve: a, 31, Castle noe gt Norwich :— 
R. Shanks ......... 


einihanpyes 2,444 6 0 





T. Bendon, Ltd...... 4,187 etealfe & Son... 3,900 
J. Barker & Co., Ltd. 4,073 | C. Yates & Co......... 3,656 
a ey & me 3,555 


dae BONES 
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LONDON.—For erection of a bakehouse at the Work- 
house, Cornwallis-road, Islington, N., for the Guardians 
ofthe Poor of St. Mary, Islington. Mr. E. J. Harrison, 
architect, 91, Gray's Inn-square, W.C. :— 


W. Reason ............... £495 ; Stevens & Sone ......... £415 
W. Gladding & Co ... 480] Bate Bros. ............... 46 
G. S&S. Williams & Son 478 | L. Lown & Co. ......... 406 
Davey & Armitage...... T. Preston ............... 405 


Preston 
McCormick & Sons ... 444] B. Jewell, 90, Stroud 
¥. W. Dainton ........... 40 Green-road, N.* 

LONDON.—For the voscnsiemetions of the girls’ stair- 
case at the Maidstone-street School, Haggerston, for the 
London County Council -— 


J. Stewart .... ethos ces scemsebnenianaie aan 

Shewanes & MOUM....... <.rorsincccksndeccteatrni . 1 re 
W.Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. . ~» 68 0 
C. R. Price ... Kenitulnintita Gee 
W. Lawrence & Son.. BE FS Rape Oe 6st 0 
J. Grover & Son s wititanaimnnwsndnake | Me 
E. Lawrance & Sons, “2? A REORR EIS G7 0 
McCormick & Sons, Ltd. .................00 505 0 

The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tenders, 

is £701. 

LONDON.— For structural improvements at the 
Red vers- atroet School, Hoxton, for the London County 
Council :- 

Mave beg TW . sasieccs ncssetevccin’ .. £10,832 0 0 
Brand, Pettit, & Co. 3 10,662 0 0 
Ay Fee pete Sees 10,473 6 0 
McCormick & Sons, Ltd. ... 10,360 0 0 
A. E. Symes ; 10,335 16 6 
Kirk & Randall 9,664 0 0 


J. & M. Patrick kn ee 


Thomas & Edge scacviggee eee. 8 8 

McLaughlin & Harv ey, ‘Ltd. ... 919010 8 

E. Lawrance & Sons, SS eegita 9,058 0 0 

W. E. Blake, Ltd. Pocvereneens 7,006 110 
The Architect's estima‘e, comparable with the tenders, 


ie £9,376, | 

LONDON .—For partitioning work at the Thornhill: 

road School, Barnsbury, for the London County 
Council 


Brand, Pettit, & Co. £1,198 








Holliday & Green- 





E. Lawrance &Sons, aan Ltd. ‘ £997 
Ltd 1,128 . §. 8. Williams & 

J. Garrett & Son 1,086 ann ya 990 

McC ormick & Sons, A. E. Symes 979 
Ltd. ~ 1,076. G. Godson & Sons... A 


Architect's estimate, £995." 


LONDON.—For paving and other works in connexion 
with the diversion of Millbank, Westminster, for the 
London County Council 
H. Elliott & Co. £9,970 138 3] H. Woodham & 
S. Kavanagh & Sons £8,490 4 4 

Co. 9316 62 Ww. Griffiths & 

H. Lovatt, Ltd. 9,238 78 _ Co. cebeapipeeaenc: ae 4 
G. Wimpey & . J. Anderson 8,185 47 

Co . 874 00 $ Mowlem & 

C. Ford 8550 00 Co., Ltd. .. 8,052 0 0 
The estimate of the Chief Engineer, comparable with 
the above tenders, is £8,850 lls. 2d.} 

LONDON.—For the construction of roads and sewers 
round the school site on the White Hart-lane estate, 
and the extension of Risley-avenue to Church-lane, etc., 
for the London County Cotincil :-— 


E. T. Bloomfield etias . £4,206 7 9 
G. Wimpey & Co veceeveeees 4028 14 10 
T. W. Pedrette 3909 1 8 
E. J. Knifton $3,554 14 7 
F. J. Coxhead ; $3,545 0 0 
Grounds & Newton 3,150 19 7 


' Architect's estimate, 740.) 

LON DON.— For the construction of a new engine 
house at the Crossness Pumping Station, for the 
Loudon County Council 

J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd . £106, 122 3 3 
Topham, Jones, & Railton, L ta. 89,924 3 7 
Griffiths & Co. prone tors), Ltd. 84,726 2 11 


Kirk & Randa 78,504 0 9 
W. Seott & aaaic ston, Ltd. ova 19 10 
J. Chessum & Sons 4,528 8 6 
Dick, Kerr. & Co., Ltd. 63,689 8 5 


{Chief Engineer's estimate, £79, 623 10s. 7d. 


LLANELLY.—For new ellines, for the Glanmér 
Foundry Company, Ltd., Lianelly, Carmarthenshire. 
Mr. Joseph Billet, architect and surveyor, 33, Prospect 
place, Lianelly 


T. Williams, Dinrpath, Lianelly* £1,147 16 


THE BUILDER. 


LLANELLY.-~-For “Linnelly.” ‘Me. Joseph Billet, 
Mrs. M. E. Bowen, Mr. J 








architeot and surveyor, 33, prepare Hay L 
Williams, path, Lianelly® ......... £156 5 
taaxELLy bei — to _ for Mr. 
J. W. Rees, Mr. Joseph Billet, architect, 
35, Pa t-place, ily :— 

T. Williams, Dimpath, Lianelly* .. ~+». £200 
Ean oop ree ee a No. 6, 8, Woodend. me 
Lianelly, for Mr. Parry. Mr. Joseph pet 

architect and war veres 33, place, 

T. Williams, Dimpath, Lianelly® ............... 





MAIDSTONE.—For drainage w 
— baths, and painting. Mr. T. F. Bunting, Borough 
GE p= 
Ww. + paom Wiens £3575 0/ HE. © sig age & 
iseccs oe ad Go . 4, 
Grote Matdetone” sso 0 


MANOR PARK —For erection of about 293-ft. ran of 





wrought-iron railing, for the Essex Education Com- 

mittee (Wanstead District cag Fe een Mr. 

C. Herbert Bressey, architect, 91, Bish: Cor 

Metal Crafts Et eee £149 96 
Sides Saaiatiok £211 50} 5,8 J. Dean 00 

Lister & Co. ...... 205 0 . Elwell. Ltd. 135 10 

A. W. Robins 179 00; & Surith...... 

Wrinch & Sons... 174 00) J. Jolliffe, Wan- 

T- Osborn & Sons 173 0 0 stead, N.E.t... 182 00 


49 10 
3 <i ceeaee for or acceptance. 
SHOREHAM (Kent).—For alterations and additions 
at Shoreham Cottage, Shoreham, Kent. Messrs. F. C. 
Moscrop-Young, Lic.R.1.B.A., ‘and E. B. Glantield, 
+ RI. B.A., architects, 20, Brook. street, Bond-street, 


Graver 8 Bo Seas il £6,940 0) & Sons... £6,315 13 
Holland & dannen 6,655 0 | Holi & Green- 
we |. eee 6,269 06 
... 6,370 ©) Wallis & Sons ... 6,237 0 
Sons 6,340 5 | W.Crossley&é Son 6,062 0 
¢ Accepted subject to certain reductions. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For 
Kent Education Committee. Mr. Wilfrid 





school, for 
- Robinson, 





Davis & I ee 0|C. E. Wallis & 
Kirk & Randell 10,178 6! Sons, Ltd...... £8,867 0 
Inyas ......... 7 0| J. Jarvis ....... . 8,837 0 

J. ein kOe. 9, O| J. Chessuam & 
J. Crates & Son 500 0} Sons............ 8,829 0 
G. Browning 9,129 0| W. J. Ballard... 8,820 9 
W. E. Blake, Lta 8,909 0|C. EB. Skinner... 8,691 0 
Ellis Bros... ..... 8,985 O:'R.A.Lowe&Co. 8,640 0 
F. & G. Foster... 8,985 0! D.Godden&Son 8,559 0 
Martin &Co...... 8,914 0/| F.Sandell&Sons 8,550 0 

a & Sons, W. H. Archer & 
C00. OF BOO oisvivissienccs 8,478 0 

Ww. emit & Bowe 8,887 4 W.T. Burrows 
R. Cook & Sons 8,855 ©! Maidstone* 8,361 10 








J.J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 17». 





EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 





Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


ork and repairs at the : 


[DECEMBER I, 1911. 


yf mc rng For the of of the ri 
Mr ger teong Mocs ver ri 
Ms 3-1 ’ ; Surveyor, rg Hon Rea e, 
H. t & Sons £136.10 | Johnson & St 
& 5 Caley ieee rod 9 ae Wiki taut £84 19 
wen. Subseesea bry Drayton* £79 6 


sepia i one 
ESTMINSTER, — Paving of Durham House-street 





Pi! the Westminster City 
ates Wood Pavenent Co. we ti. 
lay Fay 3 Co, (1902), Ltd... 7 0 
Gum Oc th. nn 8 


[anes Do Sid. (1904), Lia.* it 10 


WHITLEY.— For construction of a concrete retai 
wall and ene See i with the oon ican 





the sea Rousell, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Council Garare, Witlaeg Bote “ 
Wh WAN sa ioe ek ous cies wdiecsan £971 19 6 
Davidson & Miller...< o.c.cccicceccesccacsnes 797 10 0 
Reinforced Concrete 600 00 
Fisher .:......... . 583 10 0 
G. Armstrong, Whitley Bay* . 48 00 








The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
PORE LL 


ae 


London Agunts— eB E. 4. Wil 


—The and Metallic La 
Asphaite. The Baye T. Glean), on 
pears. hon The best and cheapest materials 
courses, cae oak cee 
Secon, eT ee ee 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces 
Asphaite Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
SPRAGUE & CO.’B, Ltd, 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 &6, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, F..’. 


BILLS of QUANTITIES 
ELECTROGRAPHED 


Quickly, ACCURATELY, 
Cheaply. “> 
E.G. BUCK, oe tes Furnival ae ee LONDON, E.c. 




















PILKINGTON & CO. 


(Estantisugp 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telophone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Potonceall Asphalt. 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. ~ 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPRALTE (Direct from the Mines). 











Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zinc Moofns. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 





Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON,” 


F. BRABY & CO., LTD. 


Telephone: 
North 3032 (4 lines), 


Chief Offices: 352.364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Works: LONDON, 





LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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